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VISIT 
Cobb Island,Va. 


ON A CONDUCTED 


Audubon Tour 


JUNE 3 THROUGH JULY 30 


Facing the open Atlantic, off the east- 
ern shore of Virginia, lies Cobb Island, 
for many years now a birder’s paradise. 
Its sandy beaches and bars, its thick, 
grassy vegetation furnish sanctuary for 
birds and bird hobbyists alike. 

Birds of the area, with the aid of war- 
den service instituted in 1901, have sur- 
vived all hazards, including those of 
storm, egging, hunting and their use for 
millinery purposes. The startling Oyster- 
catcher, with its beautiful pied plumage, 
pries about on Cobb's beaches. The nests 
of Laughing Gulls and Forster's Terns are 
thickly strewn throughout the grassy 
sections of the island marshes. On all 
sides one may hear the inane clatter of 
the Clapper Rail. Black Skimmers shear 
the water with their curious bills. Wil- 
son’s and Piping Plovers run rapidly 
ahead, stopping now and then to gaze 
inquisitively. The rare Gull-billed Tern 
and even the Royal Tern may be seen, the 
latter having returned to Cobb Island as 
a nesting bird in 1938 after a lapse of 
many years. Wherever you go, your com- 
ing will be loudly announced to all and 
sundry by the Willets. 

Reservations and tickets for these tours are 
to be secured only by application to the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, 1006 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. The total 
charge per person for the two-day _ 
sonally conducted tour, not including 
board and lodging, will be $10. This 
sum must be paid into the New York 
office of the Association at the time of 
making reservation. Reservations for 
first 2 periods limited to 10 persons, there- 
afrer, 12. Complete information as to 
hotel accommodations, transportation by 
rail, bus and motor car will be furnished 
on request, together with suggestions as 
to clothing and personal equipment. 
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HERE’S THE INSIDE 
ON FINE BINOCULAR 
PERFORMANCE 


Eyepiece caps retain their smooth 
black appearance and are com- 
fortable in cold weather. 


Strap eyelets cast integral with 
body. 


Hard rubber finish over body is 
weatherproof, wearproof, attrac- 
tive and furnishes a good grip. 
Front is integral with body for 
body strength and weather tight- 
ness. 

Sturdy center hinge maintains 
alignment. 

Ten ultra-precise optical units 
made from five kinds of B&L glass 
are required to direct light in each 
side of the binoculars. 

Large objectives collect light— 
very valuable in dark weather and 
twilight. 

One piece aluminum alloy body— 
light and strong. 

Prisms permanently secured in 
position. 

The optical system is scientifically 
computed—skilfully made—ac- 
curately mounted—resulting in 
large brilliant field of unsurpassed 
optical excellence. 


A binocular designed and built to Bausch & 
Lomb specifications offers critically sharp defi- 
nition of image, freedom from color, bright- 
ness, and long trouble-free service—factors 
important to the bird student who uses a bi- 
nocular for field identification. Only with such 
an instrument are quick recognitions of mark- 
ings and color possible. Write for catalog of 
B&L Binoculars and field glasses, $16 to $132. 
Bausch & Lomb, 159 Lomb Park, Rochester, 
N. Y. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST — BY ANY TEST 


When writing advertisers, mention Bird-Lore 


Inter-American Conservation 


IR the protection of natural resources in a field that transcends nation- 

ality the need has never been so clear nor the opportunity so ripe as 
at present. 

Pioneer steps are exemplified by the migratory bird treaties between the 
United States and both our nearest neighbors, the halibut treaty with 
Canada, and agreements with other American countries controlling traffic 
in game, furs, sea food, etc. From the Arctic to Cape Horn—and beyond 
to whaling stations near the Antarctic Circle—officials representing many 
sovereignties have awakened to the realization that modern problems can- 
not all be solved inside national boundaries. Alaskan salmon, Canadian 
lumber, Mexican migratory waterfowl, Galapagos fisheries, the shore 
birds that breed in North America and winter on Argentine pampas—such 
things can never be the concern of only a single government because their 
condition affects the whole New World. 

Two events in May signalized the growth of a point of view at once 
unselfish and mutually enriching. One was the Eighth American Scientific 
Congress, held at Washington, in the course of which representatives of 
15 American countries read papers relating to conservation. The other 
was a simultaneous session of a Committee of Experts on Nature Protection 
and Wild Life Preservation in the Americas, which met at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union. This dealt with parks, monuments and wilderness reserves of 
national scope, as well as with hunting regulations, the esthetic and edu- 
cational value of a healthy native flora and fauna and other broad aspects 
of conservational research and action. 

We of the United States must never forget that the first Latin-American 
game laws antedated our own by nearly a century. Furthermore, the 
Spanish settlers in the New World were far more clever than our North 
European ancestors in domesticating and acclimatizing the useful plants 
and animals they encountered. We can still learn much from our southern 
neighbors, and in return we can perhaps help them to avoid some of our 
own tragic mistakes in the utilization of resources that for all too brief a 
time seem ‘inexhaustible.’ In this connection it may be noted that the 
President Emeritus of our Association is now on a tour of investigation in 
South America, while a former editor of Brrp-Lore is engaged in field 
research for the Peruvian Guano Administration, which operates the 
greatest of all industries based upon the conservation of wild animals. 

The keynote in the Americas must be a co6peration that is deeper than 
friendly gestures. This was accented at the two Washington meetings by 
affairs in Europe, which dramatized as never before the dire necessity of 
common purpose throughout the New World. 


—_ om“ 
President 
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THE CATERPILLAR’S MISSION 


is fulfilled as the Pine-woods Sparrow stealthily 
approaches its well-hidden nest. 
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Adventures of a Naturalist in Honduras 
By C. Brooke Worth 


PART I 


The Cloud Forest of San Juancito 


HE cloud forest of the San Juancito 

mountains in Honduras is a floating 
island of jungles. It is an island in the 
sense that it is isolated from similar 
jungles in.neighboring republics by gaps 
in the mountain chain; wherever the 
ridge falls to less than 4500 feet in 
elevation, the jungle dies out due to 
lack of moisture. It is a floating island 
in the sense that it is perpetually bathed 
in a sea of clouds. When air currents 
from the Caribbean and Pacific water- 
sheds meet along the mountain crest, 
great masses of vapor are condensed, 
drenching the jungle with cold torrents 
of water, or penetrating the saturated 
jungle-depths as an even more frigid 
fog. 

The clouds are borne through the 
forest by a strong wind which never 
ceases lashing the mantle of epiphytic 
plants which covers all the trees. A 
profusion of ferns, mosses, bromeliads 
and orchids clings to every square inch 
of the trees’ trunks and branches. 


Occasionally their waterlogged weight 
becomes too great, and an immensely 
strong tree will crash to the ground. 
This forbidding jungle maintains a 
'arge tropical fauna. The puma departs 


from the cat's traditional dislike of 
water by making its home somewhere 
near the most remote crag of the ridge. 
Sometimes its footprints will be found, 
deeply impressed in the mud of one of 
the few trails which penetrate these 
fastnesses. Usually the footprints are 
superimposed on those of a man, 
traveling in the same direction! But 
this must indicate no more than feline 
curiosity, for I have heard of no in- 
stance of attack. As a matter of fact, 
natives are only too eager to shoot 
pumas, and the animal's inquisitiveness 
must often be its own undoing. 

Our first camp was at the headquar- 
ters of a gold-and-silver mining com- 
pany at 5100 feet elevation, and was 
perched on a precipitous slope. A 
thousand feet below lay the native 
village of San Juancito, which gave its 
name to the mountain range. It was 
situated in a hot dry valley as remote 
in climate from the cloud forest as the 
Equator from the Pole. Here dwelt the 
miners, finding the heat and aridity a 
welcome antidote to their day's so- 
journ in the tortuous shafts which 
followed the ore-seams for many miles 
through the core of the mountain. 
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Black Vultures soared endlessly over 
the village, and I often had the novel 
experience of looking down on the 
birds’ backs as they described their 
narrow circles. Great-tailed Grackles 
also whistled and chattered from the 
rattling palmettos. This terrain was 
thus quite similar to that of the Mexi- 
can plateau, or even of the Rio Grande 
valley in southern Texas. This was all 
the more stimulating to me, for it made 
the cloud forest seem a real floating 
island. I soon realized how impossible 
it would be for a Quetzal, or Resplen- 
dent Trogon, to decide to sail down 
into the valley from its native jungle. 
Such behavior simply could not occur. 

When I set out to study birds on the 
first morning after our arrival at the 
mining camp, my footsteps were there- 
fore automatically attracted upward, 
toward the clouds. 

A bird walk at my home in Philadel- 
phia is easily planned, especially in 
summer: light clothing, a binocular 
and a notebook complete one’s outfit. 
Here, timid of all the legendary dangers 
of the tropics, I struggled along a 
mountain trail under the weight of 
tough whipcord breeches (protection 
from thorns), high leather shoes and 
heavy leather puttees (ditto from 
snakes), revolver and shotgun (the 
same from pumas, peccaries, bandits and 
Indians), a hat (sunstroke protection— 
I never wear a hat at home), water 
bottle, compass, hunting knife, and 
medical kit (iodine, potassium per- 
manganate crystals, razor blade, band- 
age, and adhesive tape). 

I had not gone far when I saw a bird. 
Fumbling among the confusing litter 
of gadgets appended to my figure, I 
groped for my binocular. Alas! it was 
back in camp. In the care of my prep- 
arations for self-preservation, I had 
forgotten that bird study was my first 
objective. 

By this time the bird had flown. 
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Having returned for my glasses, I 
started out once more, clanking noisily 
up the trail toward the cloud forest. 
Soon I saw a black Robin with yellow 
bill, feet, and eyelids. I had heard of 
this tropical bird but had never before 
seen a specimen, alive or stuffed. 

It was a tremendous satisfaction to 
me to realize that bird study in Phila- 
delphia had equipped me to recognize 
the jungle relatives of the familiar 
species of temperate regions. I had 
made this discovery: that in becoming 
intimate with the common Eastern 
Robin of the United States, I had also 
achieved a generic acquaintance with 
the whole far-flung Robin tribe. Later 
I was to see gray Robins and plain 
brown Robins without red breasts, but 
I knew these to be members of the genus 
Turdus just as quickly as in the case of 
this black bird. 

Fully satisfied with myself, I con- 
tinued my walk on that first day, eager 
to practice my new discovery on other 
birds. Soon I saw something moving in 
a low thicket. It was a medium-sized 
land bird with dark brown upperparts 
and a grayish white belly. Its black 
head had a broad white central stripe, 
like a White-crowned Sparrow, but its 
throat was bright yellow. Its legs were 
long and slender, and it also had a long 
tail. The bill was moderately stout but 
not excessively so. 

Wildly I juggled mental images and 
first impressions. The Towhee or the 
Yellow-breasted Chat seemed most 
closely approximated by the bird's 
actions, but neither of these would 
emerge in my mind as the full counter- 
part of this individual, nor did any 
other images suggest themselves. 

So the discovery found no application 
in this instance. And I concluded, quite 
correctly, that the bird had no Phila- 
delphia relatives. I found later that 
this was a Yellow-throated Sparrow 
belonging to a group which ranges no 
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farther north than Chiapas, in southern 
Mexico. In general the task of identi- 
fication was always difficult, for it was 
rare that I encountered a species of 
bird which announced its name to me 
by either appearance or actions, as the 
Black Thrush had done. 

As I continued upward, I gradually 
entered a zone of greater moisture and 
larger trees. Flocks of White-faced 
Quail Doves were common (I shall 
spare you the agonies of identification 
from this point on, using the names 
which I eventually found to be correct). 
A covey of Salvador Partridges ran 
across the road. I thrilled to see my 
first wild Toucans, in this case the 
Southern Emerald Toucanet, a small 
green member of the family and the 
only representative in the cloud forest 
of San Juancito. One of the members 
of the expedition surprised a Guate- 
malan Barred Owl at its roost in the 
forest one day, but I saw no Ow! in all 
of Honduras. 
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Photo by Pan-American Union 
THE FIRST CAMP WAS PERCHED ON A PRECIPITOUS SLOPE. The backs of soarin 
Black Vultures could be seen circling over the tiny village of San Juancito in the left foreground. 


Finally I felt a clammy breath on the 
back of my neck. A mist descended on 
the mountain, drenching everything it 
touched. The trees sighed wearily as 
their fern-draped branches drank deeply 
of the moisture-impregnated breeze. 
At last I was in the cloud forest proper. 

The trail became a muddy ditch, 
impassable for all but donkeys and 
oxen. Turning aside from the trail, I 
found myself in a confusing mass of 
verdure. Everything grew on top of 
everything else, one tree or plant pulling 
down the other and constantly sending 
up new shoots which scrambied over 
the wreckage of that which had fallen. 
My shoes squished on the rotting floor 
of the jungle or slithered over the few 
exposed rocks that rose above the 
general foundation of decay. Gushing 
streams sprang from the ground as from 
a sponge, to cascade down the mountain 
and evaporate in the desert below. 

And what of birds, in all this super- 
lative growth of plant life? At that 
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first moment of my entry into a cloud 
forest—indeed in succeeding moments 
on other days—I could hardly ask 
myself that question. What of man? 
was more in my mind. Here was some- 
thing greater than man’s greatest Civi- 
lized monument—and even more terrify- 
ing. Instead of the tumult of a railroad 
terminal, one heard the roar of a huge 
water-logged plant-enshrouded branch 
as it acquired the last drop of dew and 
crashed to earth. But rather than the 
revolting wreckage which attends great 
human catastrophes, one found the 
fallen branch festooned with the most 
delicate of orchids. 

Or instead of the premeditated out- 
landishness of a painting by Dali, one 
found an insect among the orchids more 
bizarre than abstract conceit could 
imagine, but withal scrambling about 
in consternation at having dropped from 
its lofty home. 

There were birds, of course. Most 
akin to orchids, sprinkled with flashing 
dewdrops, were the Hummingbirds: 
the Lesser White-eared Hummingbird, 
Elliot's Hummingbird, the Garnet- 
throated Hummingbird, and Sybil’s 
Mountain Gem. In the perpetual dusk 
of their misty realm they disported 
themselves in a myriad of meaningless 
iridescent hues. 

There were hosts of the little green 
Tanagers called, from their scientific 
name, the Gray-headed Chlorospingus. 
These were by far the commonest species 
of bird in the cloud forest. I found one 
of their nests in a tall tree fern. The 
regal Quetzal, national bird of Guate- 
mala, was reported to frequent the 
densest tracts of the cloud forest, but 
it has been persistently shot by the 
natives, and I was not lucky enough to 
see one. 

Since I have now brought the reader 
into the depths of that huge green 
serpent, sprawled along the ridge of the 
San Juancito range, I should like to tell 
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him something of the zodlogical sig- 
nificance of that peculiar region. 

The plants and animals of such ele- 
vated stations are just as truly isolated 
from one another as the denizens of a 
chain of islands, separated by miles of 
uninterrupted water. It is as unlikely 
for a bird or a moth to migrate from one 
of these chilly jungles to another 
(which would mean traveling across an 
intervening desert) as it would be for 
such an organism to set out across the 
ocean toward a barely visible neighbor- 
ing island on the horizon. For in the 
tropics migration is an exceptional 
form of behavior, and even short 
stretches of unfavorable habitat may 
act as effective barriers to populational 
interchange. 

It is not uncommon in the tropics for 
evolutionary processes to produce dis- 
tinct races of animals or plants within 
short distances of each other, so seden- 
tary are some of the species. Many 
islands in the West Indian archipelago 
are little more than a stone’s throw 
from each other, but on every one lives 
a distinct form of Oriole or Vireo. This 
proves that for many centuries none of 
the Orioles or Vireos has flown across 
the narrow channel to call on its closely 
adjacent relatives, and slight variations 
in the environment of each island, 
coupled with strict inbreeding of a 
limited stock of individuals, have 
produced constant and recognizable 
differences in the groups of birds 
characteristic of each island. 

The zodlogists’ interest in the cloud 
forests of Honduras was based on a 
suspected analogy to the situation found 
in a tropical archipelago. Already the 
birds on the summits of San Miguel in 
El Salvador and of Irazu in Costa Rica 
had been catalogued as distinct varia- 
tions of wide-ranging species. Would 
the cloud forests of Honduras disclose 
missing links in the Central American 
chain of variations? 
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Photo by J. L. Hamar, courtesy of Black Star 


IN THE DISTANCE, A FLOATING ISLAND OF JUNGLES. The zone of the true cloud 
forest is concealed by clouds obscuring the higher summits. 


That question was constantly in my 
mind as I explored the San Juancito 
mountains. But I do not recommend 
this problem to impatient ornitholo- 
gists. The resident birds, though 
abundant, keep well out of sight, and 
this trait, added to the _ physical 
difficulties to be encountered in the 
terrain, make their detection and study 
a heart-breaking project. 

One day I found a nest of Wrens in an 
embankment where the trail crossed 
over the ridge of the mountain. Had it 
been a clear day, I could have seen far 
toward both Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
but as usual I was shrouded in fog. I 
had seen a mud-colored bird dart out of 

small hole in the embankment, and on 
ligging a bit of earth away so as to 
‘each into the hole, I found that I had 


disturbed a whole nestful of Wrens. 
One, two, three, four, five, six—still the 
family of little ones popped out before 
my astonished eyes. They were just 
full-fledged, but I managed to catch a 
couple. They appeared as commonplace 
as any young Wrens I had ever seen. 

Yet these very birds were later found 
to be unknown to science, and Dr. 
Witmer Stone fulfilled a life-long am- 
bition by naming them humorously for 
the leader of our expedition, Rehn's 
Mountain Wren! 

Thus gradually I learned my cloud- 
forest birds, climbing the mountain 
each morning and losing myself in the 
sanctuary of its cloudy halo. I became 
familiar with the voice of the Pale 
Solitaire and even discovered its nest in 
a cranny of a fern-swathed cliff. I was 
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able to recognize the several species of 
Nightingale Thrushes by their songs. 
The various Flycatchers and the Chest- 
nut-capped Sparrow lost their novelty. 
But it never ceased being a thrill to 
discover Dearborn’s Diglossa anew. 
This was a Honeycreeper patterned with 
dark blue and yellow, and it had a 
peculiarly hooked bill. 

Before telling a final story about 
this cold region, I shall try to warm the 
reader with some remarks on the 
climate in other parts of Honduras. 
The atmosphere in the desert regions 
was of wonderful clarity. By day the 
sky was brilliant blue at the zenith, 
paling slightly into a vivid greenish 
blue at the horizon. In eastern United 
States it becomes gray at the horizon, 
causing the sky to fade away into some 
unbounded zone of mystery. But in 
Honduras the luminosity of the sky, 
even down to its horizontal rim, gave 
the entire upper regions a distinctly 
concave appearance and brought them 
down almost within reach. ‘That 
inverted bowl we call the sky’’ was 
only a figure of speech to me until I 
saw high noon at Cantarranas. 

At night the moonlight rimmed all 
the clouds with silver. This is not a 
fancy way of wording an impression— 
it is a scientific description of what 
took place. I shall never forget one 
remarkable phenomenon—the evening 
when a dense company of clouds 
descended from the mountain and 
spread themselves across the valley 
below the mining camp. That night 
we stayed up late watching the billow- 
ing silver sea beneath us. The moon 
was full. By its guidance we could 
have set sail and reached the next range, 
in Nicaragua, by morning. 

The moonlight was so bright that 
very few stars were visible and the sky, 
far from appearing black or opaque, was 
a deep luminous purple. The phenom- 
ena of depth and color in a midnight 
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sky were ones I had not experienced 
before. They made Night seem to be 
merely a comparative state of Day, 
rather than something set entirely 
apart from it. 

In the humid regions of the north 
coast the moonlight—also of extraor- 
dinary lustre—seems to have a mag- 
nifying effect on the landscape. I re- 
member walking along the railroad 
track one evening, past a colony of 
Hindu shanties, whence issued weird 
Eastern dirges. The moon was again 
full, and by the time I had left all 
human habitations behind, the wild 
aspect of the valley and its flanking 
jungles began to take on a supernatural 
aspect. The atonal Hindu lamentations 
would not leave my mind's ear, and it 
now seemed that the whole valley had 
taken them up in echo. 

Huge ceiba trees, white trunks flash- 
ing in the moonlight, seemed like 
spectral skeletons conducting me on the 
way to some catastrophe. I felt myself 
surrounded by an attending company of 
wild things. But though it was bright 
enough to read fine print, I could see 
nothing move. 

Then came the Voice. Appalling, 
compelling, it called in a great peal of 
jangled bells. As I advanced along the 
track, fascinated, it became increasingly 
loud. Finally it burst with tremendous 
volume from the ground beneath my 
feet. Surely the Earth was saluting the 
Moon for its bounty of brilliance, and 
I was the man chosen to attest the 
benediction. 

But—such is human curiosity—I 
wanted to see for myself. Using my 
flashlight, I discovered a four-inch pipe 
under the railroad bed, connecting the 
drainage ditches on either side. In the 
pipe, half-immersed in ditchwater, was 
a small toad or frog, I forget which. It 
had contrived to find this natural 
megaphone and was using it for all it 
was worth. 


If this experience were only common 
to all mortals, one of our poets could 
write a love song called, ‘Moonlight, a 
Frog, and You.’ 

I wish to return now to the cloud 
forest, but this time we shall enter it at 
night. And we shall forget birds for 
the moment, for it is now time to 
observe a few insects. 

There was a small cabin far up on 
the mountain-side. It was perched on a 
ledge in the middle of a great cliff and 
marked the entrance to one of the mine 
shafts. The ledge overlooked a canyon 
which dropped 2000 feet to an arid land 
of acacias and cacti. 

At dusk a searchlight was turned full 
on the cliff and a watchman kept vigil 
through the night against thieves who 
might, and occasionally did, arrive in 
hopes of carrying off a sack of the rich 
ore. But the searchlight attracted 
other visitors, including thousands of 
rare moths, among them a huge mottled 
black-and-white Noctuid said to be the 
largest moth in the world. 

One evening I arrived at dusk, spread 
my blankets on the floor of the cabin, 
and prepared to sleep for a while, if 
possible. The wind swept up and down 
the canyon in powerful gusts, shaking 
the flimsy shack until I thought it 
would topple over the beetling brink. 

Fog descended from the mountain- 
top. The temperature dropped into the 
low forties. Could this be the tropics 
in July? 

At 4 a.m. I arose, aching and shiver- 
ing, put on my clammy poncho, and 
went outside. The cliff was covered 
with myriads of insects, each of them 
heightened in its natural colors by a 
mantle of sparkling dewdrops. In a 
moment I was saturated with dew 
myself. Teeth chattering, I rushed from 
me glittering insect to another. The 
nsects—moths, crickets, katydids, 


nantids—were so chilled that none of 
hem tried to fly away. 
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Then a burst of wind brought a 
deluge of rain, as if the world were not 
already steeped enough in moisture. I 
returned to the cabin, soaked through, 
and spent the rest of the night listening 
to the tempest as it scurried up and 
down the canyon, giving occasional 
thunderous blasts against my shelter. 

When daylight arrived the wind 
abated, but thick gray clouds still sur- 
rounded me. The mist became more 
luminous but more oppressive, until 
near-by objects seemed to swim vaguely 
through a sea of milk-white atmosphere. 

Then suddenly, just as the air be- 
came utterly opaque, I saw the valley 
far below through a rift in the cloud. 
There it lay, in tropical sunshine, as 
parched and barren as ever. 

A moment later the clouds lifted all 
around the cabin, and I saw that they 
were rapidly retreating up the moun- 
tain-side. In a few minutes they were 
reduced to paltry remnants—insignif- 
icant white puffs confined to their 
daytime abode among the trees of the 
mountain ridge. 

But having felt their power, I could 
never feel their compelling frigidity 
again, even by day, with my original 
indifference. 

But now I want to talk about birds 
in the pine forests of Honduras. I shall 
complete my account of the cloud forest 
by stating that we detected two other 
new birds in it, both of them Nightin- 
gale Thrushes. We discovered a large 
number of new insects. But more sig- 
nificant than this is the belief of 
zodlogists that there still remain, 
without doubt, many additional un- 
known creatures in that unique area. 
We were there much too short a time to 
have found them all. The cloud forest, 
therefore, may truly be considered an 
island in the sky wherever it occurs, 
and it offers a great field of exploration 
to scientists who dare plunge into its 
misty depths. 
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Crane Dance 
By John H. Storer 


COLD wind rustled over the Kissi- 
mee Prairie. The ground was a 
water-soaked sponge after the heavy 
rains, and sheets of water flattened 
every depression. Their freshly made 
holes being completely flooded, several 
pairs of Burrowing Owls were excavat- 
ing new burrows in the damp sand of 
higher land that had been newly seeded 
to pampas grass. Floating in a shallow 
pond was the rising mound of a partially 
constructed Crane's nest. Marvin 
Chandler, with long service as warden 
on the Prairie, plowed his Model A 
Ford hub-deep through mud holes and 
bumped from one palmetto root to 
another, eventually to arrive intact at 
the great marsh near Fish Creek. 
Groups of Cranes were feeding near 
the edge of the saw grass, plucking out 
the red strips of paint root, or cropping 


It jumped in the air, kicking its legs and 
flapping its wings. 
Photo by John H. Storer 
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the tender shoots of new grass along 
the marsh edge. Occasionally one of 
them would attempt a few dance steps, 
but the high wind seemed to discourage 
such activity. 

At the roosting marsh, a mile to the 
south, palmetto clumps gave good 
shelter and here we watched as the sun 
neared the horizon. Thousands of 
facets on the waving saw grass sparkled 
in its golden glow, and the fringe of 
palms on the far side of the marsh 
raised beautiful silhouettes in the soft 
yellow haze. Slowly the light deepened 
from gold to rose, and the graceful 
palm-heads stood out in black relief 
against flaming clouds. Above them, 
delicate traceries of white against a 
pale blue-green sky still-caught enough 
of the sun to throw back a clear golden 
light. 

Then in the distance echoed the first 
call of a Crane. It might have come 
from a husky-throated Loon—a slightly 
musical, somewhat rasping note, with 
a ripple in it suggestive of laughter. 
Low over the darkening marshes were 
visible the outlines of flapping wings; 
soon the Cranes were starting to drift 
in by twos and threes and then by 
dozens. With wings set, necks straight 
out or a bit arched, the first long lines 
streamed past the glowing background 
and glided down over the black palm- 
fronds to land in the water of the marsh. 

A Marsh Hawk, hunting low over 
the Prairie, dropped to the grass and a 
small bird shot up into the dusk. A few 
easy sweeps of the wing and the Hawk 
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was over it. Dodging frantically on 
wildly fluttering wings, the fugitive 
eventually dove for the security of a 
palmetto clump where the Hawk re- 
linquished the chase and sailed off. A 
pair of Snipe hurtled overhead, talking 
to each other; a Killdeer called in the 
distance. 

The ground around our tent oozed 
cold water as we stepped on it, but a 
good mattress of palmetto leaves kept 
blankets warm and dry. 

Crane calls ushered in the first gray 
light of dawn, and soon the birds were 
trooping past the faint pink sunrise. 
The day was good at last; it was warm 
and there was no wind; a day when, 
perhaps, the Cranes’ fancy might turn 
to thoughts less material than break- 
fast. A group settled near the edge of 
the saw grass, calling noisily. Their 
invitation was promptly accepted by 
others that joined them in groups of 
twos and threes. Upon landing, the 
latest arrivals would take a few play- 
ful hops, flapping their wings and kick- 
ing their legs. Sometimes they rushed 
at each other angrily, only to settle side 
by side to the business of cropping fresh 
grass shoots. Stooped over the pasture 
with backs rounded and heads down, 
they looked for all the world like a 
flock of overgrown guinea hens. 

Suddenly, two birds jumped in the 
air, kicking and flapping their wings, 
and from all sides others rushed toward 
them, wings raised and necks out- 
stretched. Paired birds then started 
walking off together, stretching up to 


DANCE 


Photo by John H. Storer 


Its fancy turned to thoughts less material than 
breakfast. 


their full height, beaks pointed sky- 
ward, calling loudly to each other. 
With expanded chest, one of the gal- 
lants would flap his wings, or jump in 
the air, legs kicking and wings raised, 
turning as he came down. Again he 
would pick up a loose clod and throw 
it in the air over his back while his 
lady looked on. 

But there was a strange sound, and a 
black object that did not belong among 
the near-by palmetto leaves. From it 
came the whir of a movie camera, and 
thoughts of the dancers came back to 
more mundane affairs. Although mo- 
tionless and seemingly harmless, the 
black object was no fit company on a 
dance floor. As they had come, the 
birds moved away in small groups, and 
disappeared in the saw grass, feeding 
as they went. 


If You Took a Breeding-Bird Census— 


F YOU made a count of the nesting 
birds in any interesting type of 
habitat, don’t forget to send in your 
report as early as possible. Unless 


special arrangements have been made, 
ull censuses should reach the Associa- 
ion’s office not later than August 12. 


Birp-Lore’s Fourth  Breeding-Bird 
Census will be published in the supple- 
ment of the September-October issue, 
and all contributions intended for 
publication should follow the regula- 
tions as outlined in the March-April, 
1938, issue of the magazine. 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


Okeechobee Winter-Trip 
By Mary F. W. Lewis 


ERE they are, springing to life in 

vast, gleaming marshes; wheeling 
out over the lake, flashing an immacu- 
late line of white against blue sky like 
a glad cry of joy in living! Here they 
are, these feathered monsters I have 
loved and marveled at year after year in 
the pages of Chapman and Peterson; 
flying across an Alice Smith water- 
color; brooding meditatively in a Major 
Brooks plate; etched in unforgettable 
flight on a Bishop cocktail shaker. 
Here, in Okeechobee’s marshes; here, 
on the Kissimmee Prairie, I, ornitholog- 
ically non-existent, am flung headlong 
into emotional intimacy with Glossy 
Ibis, Limpkin, and the Florida Crane. 
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This is how it happened. A printed 
pamphlet from the Audubon Associa- 
tion appeared, among other papers, on 
our desk. Snow lay thick outside, dirty 
around the edges. Redbirds and Tit- 
mice stamped it down on their feeding 
station. And a Redbird, male and fe- 
male, in snow, is something even the 
Kissimmee Prairie can’t provide. It has 
its special beauty, its particular lifting 
of the spirit; its dash of life and vigor 
when the rest of nature lies dormant. 
But, on the other hand—a three-day 
field trip with an experienced orni- 
thologist in country that has drawn 
like a magnet since the days of Bartram 
and Audubon, minds easily attracted— 
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and distracted—by birds—could we 
ignore this opportunity? 

We looked outside, then at each 
other, bought tickets, shipped the car 
to Jacksonville, packed our Peterson 
and binoculars, and took the train. 

Although we were also to visit in 
Key West, the trip began as a bird trip 
and because of what happened at Okee- 
chobee, ended that way, too. We 
came back to Okeechobee on our way 
home, to spend another day along those 
shores. For you see, we hadn't seen a 
Limpkin. And you can't possibly come 
home to Redbirds and Titmice, to 
Chickadees and Nuthatches, without 
having seen a Limpkin. 

On our way down the coast from 


Jacksonville to Fort Pierce, I looked in 


vain for the string of White Pelicans 
I'd seen the year before. Startled by the 
car, they had risen in line formation, 
flying over the inland waterway, wing 
tips almost touching. At one point, in 
fact, they gave an illusion of every pair 
of wings being simultaneously hori- 
zontal. But this year they were not 
here, and I thought of certain mornings 
I had urged my husband to come to my 
studio in the woods to see—no_ the 
spectacular flocks of winter feeders I'd 
boasted about—but scattered friends, 
no greater in number than those at our 
home station. Was this trip to be like 
that—a hopeful adventure with not so 
remarkable results? For birding is one 
of the best gambling games I know. 
There's no telling what will happen. 

We drove west from Fort Pierce, the 
sunset a flaming, tattered sky, scream- 
ing and streaming out behind tall wind- 
breaks of slim casuarina trees. Low, to 
the east, against the rising night, a long 
line of huge birds flapped into dusk; to 
us, mysterious and unidentified. 

They were a symbol, a harbinger of 
things to come. For what increasingly 
impresses me is that birds provide not 
snly an untabulated economic service 
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to man, for which they deserve every 
dollar spent in surveys and societies for 
their protection, but a spiritual re- 
freshment desperately needed in a world 
where machines train young minds into 
taking miracles for granted. There still 
is magic in the world. Machines really 
enhance that magic if a mind exercises 
fully its equipment for wonder. 

A flight of birds against a night sky 
strikes direct at wonder. And out on 
that lonely road, patrolled by mysteri- 
ous birds, it was also wonderful to 
realize that at the end of it we would 
find beds waiting for us, and a cooked 
supper. Indeed, the Southland Hotel 
expected us, and the chef had perch 
from Okeechobee’s shallow waters 
cooked perfectly. There was a message 
of welcome from Mr. Sprunt, and we 
felt that tomorrow could not come too 
soon. 

Despite the freakish winter, sun 
shone that Thursday—warm sun that 
shoulder-blades could feel. We circled 
the whole lake. I'd like to tell about 
every bird we saw. I'd like to tell 
everybody I know everything I know! 
The golfer who recounts his match 
hasn't a chance with the bird lover. A 
couple of things impressed me at once: 
that at twenty miles an hour you could 
see twenty times as much as at forty 
miles per hour—a new problem in 
arithmetic! And, secondly, that the 
enthusiasm of a ‘high-pressure bird- 
man’ is no less sharp than the begin- 
ner’s. Here at once is companionship. 
And here, too, with Mr. Sprunt, was 
notable patience. He took as much 
trouble to straighten me out with the 
differences between the Black and 
Turkey Vultures as if I really mattered. 
Well, it’s easy to say that’s why he 
was there. But little people are fre- 
quently made to feel their size by the 
chieftains of the tribe. 

Each sighted bird, identified for the 
first time, is a story involving color, 
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flight, sky, emotion. It is a stab of 
life, of awareness, which makes un- 
forgettable pictures. Thus, for us, our 
first wild sight of White Ibises flinging 
across a blue sky above the wide waters 
of the lake. Turning, flashing, whiter 
than white, now invisible, now alive 
again, they were breath-taking, beau- 
tiful—something to hold deep inside 
the memory as a weapon of loveliness 
against present-day forces of destruc- 
tion. 

The Eagles’ nest; the Red-shouldered 
Hawks building; the ever-present 
Herons dotting in hundreds the swampy 
landscape; the Snowy and American 
Egrets, the Little Blues, Ward's, and 
Louisiana Herons—here they all were, 
feeding, plucking, picking their myste- 
rious ways about the swamps and among 
the cattle browsing belly-deep in water. 
Each Heron made the day into some- 
thing special—not quite like other 
days. For it was impossible that so 
much rarity could be the normal Okee- 
chobee afternoon! 
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Photo by Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 
WADING IS IN ORDER. In some of the shallow ponds on the Kissimee Prairie are nests 
of the Florida Crane, pointed out here by Warden Chandler {right} to Okeechobee tourists. 


Pools, brilliant blue among reeds, 
were troubled deliciously by Galli- 
nules, Scaup, Coot and Grebes. Yel- 
low-legs teetered daintily. Wilson's 
Snipe snooped along marshy edges. 
Bitterns ‘froze’ in the middle of canals 
choked by winter-killed water-hya- 
cinth. Black-crowned and young Yel- 
low-crowned Night Herons glowered 
broodingly in the roadside ditches. 

Two Everglade Kites sat on fence 
posts out in the marsh, picking at 
snails that are also the chosen food of 
the Limpkin. Above, in the air, the 
Caracara. And then, on drier ground, 
Mr. Sprunt gave an ejaculation, and 
stopped the car quietly. No—not a 
Limpkin, but two Florida Cranes! 

How explain it—that wild thrill 
when a new bird grips the imagination, 
fulfilling some yearning energy inside? 
Call them ungainly. Be amazed at their 
size—an American Bittern, I give you 
my word, looked no larger than a 
Meadowlark! Criticize the harshness 
of their cackle as they fly low, back 
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into the horizon. Yet there is some- 
thing about these creatures that makes 
you long to see them again; to know 
them better; to discover exactly the ex- 
tent of the dark red on their heads; 
the texture of the drooping tail feathers 
so like a Cassowary’s; and to hear again 
that cry which deceptively retains its 
intensity even as the flying bird dimin- 
ishes before your very eyes. 

To put more strain on our quivering 
emotions, we ran straight way into a 
flock of Glossy Ibises! Much of the 
countryside, this February, was sad in 
the devastation of sugar cane, orange 
groves and corn, all winter-killed. 
Bamboo was yellow instead of green. 
Guava, castor bean, all the coconut 
palms, were brown. But the marshes 
were alive, seething with expected and 
hoped-for excitements. Glossy Ibis! 
I'd never even heard of them until I 
saw them on a frontispiece of Birp- 
Lore. Even today a rare bird, yet here 
was I, initiated into their secret society, 
absorbing their beauty while they fed 
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with a flock of White and Wood Ibises 
in a marsh beside the road. When we 
finally moved, all the birds rose, flap- 
ping confidently, gracefully, and with- 
out hurry, back into the safety of dis- 
tance where flat lands defy even the 
miracle of field glasses. 

And so along the sandy road back to 
Okeechobee City, that cattle town of 
wide streets and hoped-for prosperity 
which never came. Darkness fell. 
Pages of the bird books took on fresh 
significance. New friends had been 
made in sunny hours. The day’s list 
topped seventy varieties of birds identi- 
fied. For me there were nine new ones. 

But something deeper than identity 
was established; something even more 
significant perhaps than new vistas of 
out-of-door activity, or of friendship. 
Despite headlines in the papers with all 
their ugliness of misdirected power, the 
day had brought to me an assurance of 
deep spiritual value. It seemed to me 
that the combination in birds of ex- 
traordinary beauty, and usefulness, was 


ALL SET FOR THREE DAYS OF SUPERLATIVE BIRDING. Participating in one 
of the tours are {left to right} Mrs. Carll Tucker, Mrs. John Richards, Mrs. Francis P. Garvan, 
Mrs. D. B. McGuckin, Dr. Howard Mason, Carll Tucker, and D. B. McGuckin. 
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Photo by Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
THEIR LOUD CRIES PIERCE FLORIDA MARSHES. Every Okeechobee visitor 
wants to see the curious Limpkin, or Crying Bird. 
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scarcely a coincidence. They are too 
beautiful for this, and too useful. Of 
course, in abstract analysis, birds may 
be neither beautiful, wonderful, or 
mysterious. But to men they are. And 
to men, they are undeniably useful. 
Here is evidence of plan, be what it 
may. And evidence of plan beyond an 
understanding speaks of higher laws. 
To investigate those laws as disclosed 
through birds; and, in the words of the 
bill to establish a Federal Department 
of Conservation, ‘‘to investigate, ex- 
amine, study, analyze, assemble and 
co6rdinate, and periodically to review 
and revise basic information and ma- 
terials for development and conserva- 
tion of our national natural resources’’ 
—here indeed is work which appears to 
me to combine everything desirable! 
Especially as nobody knows all the 
answers! 

On Friday, the second day of the trip, 
we were joined by the Albert Lintons 
and the Edward Marshalls. They 
brought marvelous telescopes on tri- 
pods and colored moving-picture cam- 
eras. The station-wagon held every- 
one, and every contraption. 

‘I can see an Eagle’s eye at a third of 
a mile!"’ said Mr. Marshall, fondly hand- 
ling his telescope. Later, he proved it. 

There was room in the station-wagon 
for all of us, but there isn’t room in an 
issue of Birp-Lore for all I want to say 
about these birding days. How can I 
concentrate into narrow, printed words 
the wide, silent beauty of the ham- 
mock country? It’s a foreign land where 
vast seas of saw grass are dotted with 
islands of cabbage palms. One half ex- 
pects to see lions grazing shoulder deep 
in that grass; or giraffes; or a lightning 
appearance of a herd of antelope. But 
no life was apparent except the circling 


Vultures, and an occasional Indian 
village. 
We visited one of these. It was de- 


serted, and filthy with discarded rags, 
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tin cans and moccasins. Built in an 
island of palms, it numbered half a 
dozen thatched-roofed platforms, the 
structure of the thatch symmetrically 
and beautifully woven. Four long logs 
in the cooking shed, pointed together 
to be pushed closer as they burned, 
were now cold and charred. Through 
the palms in every direction were lovely 
views of grass and hammock. Farther 
on we passed an inhabited village. 
Chickens and dogs scampered about. 
Smoke rose from a fire. Bright Indian 
dresses and trousers hung on a line, and 
a woman sat, cross-legged on a thatched 
platform, sewing. Her hair was drawn 
smoothly over a wide piece of inserted 
cardboard, giving her dark face an 
ebony halo, slightly askew. 

How crowd into these small pages 
our delight in a group of Anhingas, 
meditating, fishing, and enjoying life 
in leafless trees overhanging a canal? 
How squeeze into any given limits that 
shining sweep of marshland with a 
Duck Hawk brooding on the left, a 
Bald Eagle on the right, and a hundred 
thousand thrills rippling among the 
reeds where Dowitchers, Blue- and 
Green-winged Teal, | Canvas-backs, 
Snipe and plentiful Herons and Egrets 
fed beneath the swinging flocks of 
Terns? 

On Saturday, more miracles. We 
drove out into the prairie. We were to 
find Burrowing Owls. I was impressed. 
We all clambered into the car, left the 
town with the sun well up, and our 
spirits no less high. But, | asked myself 
privately, how is this remarkable Mr. 
Sprunt going to find a little Burrowing 
Ow! and his hole in the ground out here 
in the vast treeless plain with nothing 
but cattle and canals and sky and ho- 
rizon all around? He did. There they 
were, flying low over the stubbly 
ground, and very tame, too. They 
stood up on their long legs and stared 
at us, eye for eye. Out came movie 
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cameras and the rest of us kept back 
while the operators stalked their hu- 
morous prey. How had we found these 
small creatures in the wide expanse of 
plain? Not so difficult after all. The 
Refuge Warden, Mr. Chandler, happened 
to see them here a day or two before. 
He recorded the mileage from that spot 
to the crossroads by which we came. 

And yet we saw no Limpkin. 

We had to see a Limpkin! Ten days 
later, on our way back from Key West— 
White Herons and Roseate Spoonbills 
make another story—we_ returned 
through the Everglades, seeing our 
first Painted Bunting and quantities of 
White and Wood Ibises on the Tamiami 
Trail. At one point, where so many 
Wood Ibises were gathered that we 
found our hair standing on end, we dis- 
covered, ahead in the road, a young 
man actually standing on top of his 
car to look at them. The fact that he 
was using field glasses made us approach 
with confidence. It turned out, after 
about three minutes’ conversation, that 
he and his companion, members of Mr. 
Sprunt’s first Okeechobee trip, were also 
wandering back into that neighbor- 
hood after a dash to Key West! They 
urged us to visit a particular spot on the 
Gulf coast shore, to see a certain Cuban 
water bird. I made a private note of it. 
But it would have to be done another 
year. We parted, they to camp in a 
hammock of palms, we to wend our 
way back to Okeechobee’s marshes. 
The Limpkins were now supposed to be 
getting ready to mate. Pretty soon, 
perhaps today, the marshes would be 
ringing with their cries. 

We drove slowly, fledglings from the 
nest ourselves, without the guiding 
mind of Mr. Sprunt. It was up to us to 
fly on our own ornithological wings. 
We spotted the Caracara with confi- 
dence. I could now tell at a glance a 
Turkey from a Black Vulture. We 


spoke glibly of ‘Little Blues,’ ‘Ward's’ 
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and ‘Louisianas.’ We were stumped for 
a short time by an immature Cormorant 
that walked to and fro beside us on 
water-hyacinth in the roadside canal. 
He was as dazed as we. But we mas- 
tered him and went on. 

The sun was bright on blue marshes, 
the horizon far away. Egrets and 
Herons were plentiful. We drove 
twenty miles an hour. And at first— 
shame perhaps! But there were so 
many we thought them to be Grackles 
—Grackles that, at closer range, turned 
out to be Glossy Ibises! We were 
shocked and thrilled, and stopped the 
car. There were at least seventy Glos- 
sies in that group. And binoculars 
revealed beyond that wonderful flock 
what we had long hoped to see. Step- 
ping gravely, painted in sunlight, silent, 
and oblivious of our intense excitement, 
stalked a solitary Limpkin. He was 
easy to identify. His neck and shoul- 
ders were flecked in white, his body 
was a rich brown, his curving bill 
sought the snails he likes so well, and 
his feet rose daintily, almost mechan- 
ically, in his sedate search. 

A great day! A superb day! A 
Painted Bunting at morning, a Limpkin 
beyond a great flock of Glossy Ibises at 
evening! And what wonders in be- 
tween! A day, added to three others at 
Okeechobee, which points the way to 
future work and pleasure; to future 
memories crowded with sunlight and 
companionship and wonder, that will 
stand a mind in good stead during these 
days of turmoil. 
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Editor's Note: Mr. Sprunt has shifted 
his base from Okeechobee as far north 
as Cobb Island, Va., where, on con- 
ducted tours during the months of June 
and July, he is revealing to both the 
experienced and uninitiated the fasci- 
nating bird life inhabiting this barrier 
island and adjoining mainland. 


The ‘Chair’ for Insects? 


By Robert Cushman Murphy 


Condensed from Scientiric Monrtuty for April, 1940 


A Pitfall in Eden 

N A warm and peaceful evening I 

recently gathered new evidence 
of man’s unique predilection for slaugh- 
ter for its own sake. I was sitting alone 
on a flagged terrace that was sheltered 
on two sides by glass and on a third by 
the clapboards of an ancient and stately 
Connecticut home. The fourth side 
opened on the bland night air and on 
velvet shadows of box and great beech 
and tulip trees, while a familiar garden 
close, bowling green and fountain 
showed dimly under the sky reflection, 
with a backdrop of inky woodland 
beyond. 

The floor and table lamps had not 
been turned on, but a light suspended 
above my singularly comfortable chair 
made the enclosure glow pleasantly 
against the dark, and illumined a thou- 
sand specks that were beetles, moths, 
leaf-hoppers, lace-winged flies and other 
small companions resting on the ceiling 
and painted woodwork. It was August, 
the Indians’ ‘moon of insects,’ a fact 
confirmed by the rattle of tree crickets 
and a mingled orchestration from hedge 
and garden. 

In the midst of such contentment, 
however, there was one false note. At 
intervals of seconds a slight crackling, 
quite unlike the so-called ‘voice’ of any 
insect, rent the air with an incisiveness 
out of all proportion to its volume. At 
first vague and puzzling, it presently 
centered my attention on the lamp itself. 

The light proved to be fulfilling the 
purpose of a lure and deathtrap. Cylin- 
drical in shape, its gleam in all direc- 


tions passed between the bars of an 
electrified metal grid. Flying insects, 
even if as minute and filmy as May- 
flies, closed a circuit upon coming into 
contact with the bars. The crackling 
noise was simultaneous with a tiny 
burst, or sometimes a prolonged flutter, 
of blue flame, after which a scorched 
being dropped soundlessly into the 
projecting catch-pan at the base of the 
lamp. 

I went indoors, hunted up a card- 
board box in which to store the cupful 
of dead or maimed insects for future 
reference, and then turned off the switch 
of the light, ending its hazard for the 
moment. 


The Voice of the Salesman 


It took but a few days to become 
versed in the many cheerful possibilities 
of electrocuting insects. After perusing 
the manufacturers’ unprejudiced as- 
surances, it seemed almost obvious that 
live-wire control was at the point of 
conferring inestimable benefits upon 
mankind in the way of increased com- 
fort—not to mention the boon to agri- 
culture. 

“Tt is all very well,’’ sang the author 
of one disinterested paean, ‘‘to speak 
of the enchantment of gardens lighted 
at night, of the peace to be found at 
twilight in a comfortable chair on 
lawn or terrace, of supper out under the 
stars; but how can all this be enjoyed 
when mosquitoes and gnats and moths 
buzz and sting and fly? The gardener 
and his guests can but flee to the screened 
house, leaving the fragrant garden to 
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MOST STRIKING OF THE GIANT SILKWORM MOTHS. The velvety wings 
of Polyphemus sometimes have a span of nearly a foot. 
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the insects. At least that is what they 
have had to do for years past. But to- 
day one can purchase a simple electrical 
device that, though harmless to humans, 
is death to bugs, and enjoy the garden at 
nightfall in comfort, while mosquitoes 
and bugs literally ‘get the chair.’ ”’ 

Not stopping at products that com- 
bine the ordinary domestic purpose of a 
lamp with a lethal function, the mak- 
ers also advertised a mercury bulb trap 
for use ‘‘wherever bright illumination 
is not desired; the light source emits 
those parts of the spectrum that are at- 
tractive to insects."’ This can appar- 
ently be relied upon to get them any- 
where, during daylight hours as well 
as in darkness. Still another lamp is 
recommended for situations where in- 
sects “‘are not prevalent in great abun- 
dance."’ It is important, it seems, to 
catch the stragglers and thus be on the 
safe side. High praise, in fact, is ac- 
corded a ‘portable bug-killer,’ which 
should be in all travelers’ luggage and 
which is credited with a virtue of ‘‘lur- 
ing every flying insect in a room at 
night.’ 


The Testimony of the Condemned 


By the time I came to the point of 
analyzing the catch from the first elec- 
tric live-broiler of my acquaintance, I 
had gathered several additional cargoes 
of insect corpses, similarly finished off 
during the same summer season. 

Let us now sort and name the spoils, 
remembering, of course, that the sam- 
ples represent but one general locality 
in Connecticut and only the month of 
August. And, lest any reader should 
rightly question my personal compe- 
tence to identify and comment upon a 
varied assortment from the largest class 
of living organisms on earth, let me 
say that I have been at pains to submit 
all the specimens to professional en- 
tomologists whose reputations and 
authority are recognized everywhere. 


FOR INSECTS? 


The vast majority of insects have no 
common names, and to list the victims 
from three distinct catches by their re- 
spective Latin generic and specific 
names would result in wholly imprac- 
tical jargon. Let us, rather, refer to 
them with the least possible degree of 
technicality. And let us follow the 
summaries of their kinds and numbers 
with notes upon their relation to nature 
and man, and, when called for, a further 
qualification based upon the somewhat 
contingent and artificial terms ‘bene- 
ficial,’ ‘neutral’ and ‘injurious.’ 


Plecoptera 

Stone-flies, or salmon-flies. One example of 
these water-breeding insects, the larvae of which 
live in swift streams and furnish food for trout. 
Considered beneficial. 


Homoptera 

Frog-hoppers, or spittle bugs, the larve of 
which make the curious masses of foamy froth 
in the grass. Four examples of one species. Food, 
chiefly weeds. Considered beneficial or neutral. 

Leaf-hoppers. Sixty-two examples of seven or 
more species. Various members of this family are 
under certain circumstances to be regarded as pests, 
but the bulk of them are normal elements in the 
life of the woods, thickets and pastures. Con- 
sidered neutral, or at most only slightly injurious. 


Neuroptera 

Lace-winged flies, aphis-lions or golden-eyes 
(Chrysopa). About 40 examples, representing one 
or more species of an exquisitely beautiful four- 
winged insect. In both the adult and larval stages 
the golden-eyes eat nothing but plant-lice and 
scale insects. Neither the gardener nor the farmer 
has a better friend. 


Lepidoptera 

Sphinx moths. One small example, too burnt 
for identification. The feeding habits of the 
Sphingids are various, but the adults are flower- 
pollinators and the group as a whole is probably 
more beneficent than harmful. 

Arctiid moth (adult of one of the woolly-bear 
caterpillars). One example of a species that lives 
chiefly on such weeds as plantain. Considered 
beneficial. 

Noctuid moths. 


One example each of three 
species, the first a harmless feeder on such flower 
heads as wild asters, the second occasionally 
destructive to beans and other leguminous plants, 
the third a true pest because its caterpillar is one 


of the cut-worms. Considered neutral and in- 
jurious. 
Geometrid moths. One example of a small leaf 


feeder, the adult of an inch-worm. Generally re 
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A PARASITIC INSECT OF GREAT IMPORTANCE. In the larval stages, the Ichneumon 
wasps feed upon and destroy caterpillars, wood borers, and other insects. 
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garded as injurious, although most of the large 
number of species are normal inhabitants of trees 
and lesser plants, attaining economic importance 
only in peak years of their population cycles. Be- 
cause they furnish food to many predacious 
animals, including other insects and birds, they 
also form a large part of the ‘pasture’ of nature. 

Pyralid moths. Twenty-one examples of several 
species, mostly of the genus Crambus. The native 
species of this large family become troublesome 
chiefly when, because of the absence of some 
natural control, they break out in unduly large 
swarms. The caterpillars of Crambus are the famil- 
iar sod web-worms, which cause neither farmers 
nor gardeners any serious concern. Furthermore, 
they constitute a source of food for ground-feeding 
birds. Considered neutral. 

Tortricid moths. Fourteen examples of various 
species and sub-families. The introduced codling 
moth or apple-worm does not appear among the 
victims, which feed, respectively, on grapes, 
birches, sassafras, pitcher plants, goldenrod, 
certain garden shrubs and other vegetation. All 
or most of the catch must be regarded, from man's 
point of view, as no worse than neutral. 

Gelechiid moth. One example of the genus 
Recurvaria, a minor pest on evergreens and orna- 
mental shrubs. Considered injurious. 


Diptera 

Chironomid midges. Five examples represent- 
ing one or more kinds of these harmless insects 
which compose the swarms that dance in air, the 
mass as a whole remaining in one position. Con- 
sidered neutral. 

Ceratopogonid flies. Two examples of a biting 
midge. Goce these are annoying, we may call 
them injurious. 

Crane flies. One example of the genus Ani- 
sopus, which breeds and feeds in wet and decaying 
vegetation. Considered neutral. 

Gall-midges. Twenty examples representing 
several forms of the family Cecidomyiidae. The 
catch is made up of native gall-makers on various 
weeds and other plants and one or more kinds 
that fulfil the desirable function of devouring 
plant-lice. Considered injurious and beneficial. 

Dolichopid flies. One long-headed fly of the 
genus Neurigona, which captures and eats midges 
and other small soft-bodied insects and their 
relatives. Considered neutra! or beneficial. 

Blow flies. Two examples of green-bottles or 
Sarcophagids, which are well-known disposers of 
carrion and therefore considered beneficial. 

Tachinid flies. Seven of these economically 
important insects, not in sufficiently good con- 
dition to be identified as to species. They are 
parasitic upon caterpillars, grasshoppers and other 
insects. Considered beneficial. 

Anthomyiid flies. Eleven examples of the leaf- 
miners, genus Pegomya, one example of which is 
the generally injurious corn-maggot fly. Of the 
other species, one sometimes infests beets, another 
ivy, but most of them attack burdock and other 
weeds. One additional closely related fly among 
the victims is a scavenger on decaying vegetation. 
Considered injurious and neutral. 
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Sciarid flies. Two or three examples of a fungus 
gnat, which breeds in toadstools and other fungi. 
Considered neutral. 


Coleoptera 

Ground beetles (Carabids). Five examples 
representing five different species. All are man’s 
co-workers, because these beetles feed upon soft- 
bodied plant eaters, of which caterpillars com- 
prise the bulk. Considered beneficial. 

Hydrophilid beetles. One example of a land- 
living sdesine of the true water-scavengers. It 
feeds upon fly larve in dung and decaying vege- 
tation. Considered neutral. 

Rove beetles. Three different small representa- 
tives of this family, the Staphylinids. They live 
in decaying organic matter, preying in part on 
other insects. Considered beneficial or neutral. 

Click beetles. Two examples of an Elaterid, the 
larvz of this particular form being root-borers on 
woody plants. Possibly injurious. 

Scarab beetles. Two examples representing 
two species of the genus Aphodius. These are dung- 
beetles of quanelliy harmless habits. Considered 
neutral. 

Chrysomelid beetles. Three examples repre- 
senting three species of small leaf eaters. Perhaps 
to be classed as injurious. 


Hymenoptera 

Ichneumon wasps and other parasitic insects 
of this group. Seventeen examples of several 
kinds, not identified as to particular species. Their 


larval stages feed upon and destroy caterpillars, 
wood borers and other insects which man also 
has to combat. Considered beneficial. 

Ants. Five examples of two or more species of 
winged ants. They are to be regarded as beneficial 
because of their value in reworking the soil, which 
in some districts exceeds that of earthworms. 


Who Flies to the Light? 

The roll of victims, in conjunction 
with the explanatory remarks de- 
manded by simple justice, tells its own 
story. There is probably not one serious 
enemy of man in the entire sample. 
‘Pestiferous insects’ are conspicuously 
scarce, and especially noteworthy is 
the absence of a single mosquito. 

‘‘Most bugs, moths and insects,”’ 
writes one sponsor of the electric 
method who plays fast and loose with 
zodlogical terms as well as with the 
truth, ‘‘are attracted by light, so with 
any one of these electrocutors night life 
(the garden variety) becomes much 
more enjoyable. Even to the music 
lover the song of Mrs. Anopheles is 
never welcome. To prove to this mos- 
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THE CECROPIA MOTH IS A SHORT-LIVED BEAUTY. After emerging from 
its cocoon, it will fly about in the darkness, mate, and die within a few days. 


quito that she is an undesirable com- 


panion, there is one efficient way— 
electrocute her.’ 

It is up to the lamp manufacturers 
first to show us evidence of mosquitoes 
decoyed against their live wires. It so 
happens that while mosquitoes have 
been experimentally attracted by elec- 
trically controlled vibrations that re- 
produce the hum or musical note of 
their whirring wings, and while they 
respond to some extent to warm sur- 
faces, the readiness with which they 
react to various types of illumination, 
including the ‘New Jersey light trap,’ 
is still a moot point. Neither is it a 
fact, as stated by the writer of the fore- 
going quoted paragraph, that ‘most 
insects’’ exhibit the reaction called 
“positive phototaxis,’’ although an 
unfortunately large proportion of useful 
kinds appear to do so. 

The moth that flutters into the flame 
of the candle is both an ethnic tradition 
and an everyday observation, and the 
story is usually cited to point a moral. 
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The strange response is not due, how- 
ever, to an idle curiosity that leads the 
creature to ‘play with fire,’ nor is the 
infatuation determined by its own voli- 
tion. On the contrary, such suicidal 
behavior is purely automatic. The 
mechanism of phototaxis, which may 
be either negative or positive, is highly 
complicated, differing greatly among 
various groups of animals and even 
among closely related insects. Under 
the influence of a distant source of light, 
such as the moon, a_ photopositive 
moth can maintain a straight course. 
When, however, the light is close at 
hand, the angle of rays striking certain 
cells in the retinas of its eyes is con- 
stantly changing. The rays are con- 
verted into energy that affects its 
muscle-tone asymmetrically, and its 
movements follow what is called a 
logarithmic spiral which leads it in- 
eluctably toward the source. 

Now it is common knowledge among 
economic entomologists, who have long 
made use of various types of light-traps, 
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that the bulk of the undeniable pests 
are not drawn to such lures. The Japan- 
ese beetle, for example, remains quiet 
and beyond temptation after nightfall. 
More perverse still seems the fact that 
in certain large families of nocturnal 
insects the greater number of species 
are photopositive, but many of those 
particularly inimical to man’s interest 
are not! That this is somewhat damag- 
ing to claims for the annihilation of 
‘destructive worms,’ as put forth by 
the electrocutioners, will doubtless not 
alter their sales tactics. 

In the opposite balance of the scale 
we have seen evidence that the light- 
susceptible insects, which succumb to 
the treacherous lamps, include many 
such indispensable forms as devourers 
of plant-lice, parasites of plant eaters 
and pollinators of blossoms. Further- 
more, those aquatic insects that at one 
period or another of their life histories 
furnish the natural food of fish are 


highly photopositive, and incalculable 
numbers of them have already perished 


FOR INSECTS? 


on electric grids. 

Ignorance plus unscrupulous adver- 
tising, coupled with the prevalence of 
many night-flying insects (sometimes 
including mosquitoes) along water- 
ways, has led to a ready sale of the 
diabolical lamps to owners of cottages 
on the banks. One of the foremost ad- 
vantages of homes so situated lies in 
the opportunity for fresh-water fishing. 
It is ironic, to say the least, that con- 
traptions on the porches of countless 
such residences throughout the vaca- 
tion season are nightly luring to de- 
struction a host of caddis-flies, fish- 
flies, stone-flies, Dobson-flies and May- 
flies, the immature stages of which 
furnish an irreplaceable prey for trout 
and other fish. Such insects do no harm 
whatsoever. 


Insects as Friends and Foes 


A distinguished American entomolo- 
gist once made the modest statement, 
‘In the large economy of nature insects 
are beneficial.’’ Most authorities would 


A FLYING DADDY LONGLEGS. Looking like giant mosquitoes, swarms of these 
non-biting crane flies may be seen during spring and summer dancing in the air. 
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put the case more emphatically, because 
it is certain that higher forms of life, 
man included, could not survive on this 
planet without them. It is unnecessary 
to recount the manifold reasons, but, 
for example, our textiles depend upon 
insects—silk because an insect is the 
manufacturer, cotton and linen because 
of direct fertilization of the plants, wool 
because insect-pollinated clover is neces- 
sary for the rearing of sheep. Even 
though insects inflict damage upon 
orchards, tuere would be no orchards 
without insects to crosspollinate the 
blossoms. From the standpoint of such 
a restricted group of agriculturalists as 
fruit growers, who may be the heaviest 
sufferers, it has been estimated that the 
insect population is at least 80 per cent 
useful. Of about 600,000 species of in- 
sects known to science, perhaps not 
more than 200 can fairly be called 
enemies of man. Not more than one 
half of one per cent of all the kinds in 
the United States are seriously in- 
jurious. 

What constitutes a ‘pest’? One 
answer would be that it is any species, 
whether of generally good, bad or in- 
different habits, that gets out of bounds 
and actually disfigures the face of 
nature or devours substantial propor- 
tions of man’s goods. Such infestations 
formerly resulted chiefly from normal 
population-rhythms over regular periods 
of years; they could at least be relied 
upon to pass quickly. Nowadays, in 
well-settled regions, they are often a 
product of man’s interference with the 
natural controls. The real cure lies in 
not forgetting the place of enemies that 
have been preying upon the despoilers 
for millions of years. 

A second definition of a pest is an in- 
sect that does not belong where it is 
found. The Hessian fly, which has 
been called the most destructive insect 
in America, apparently came to Long 
Island with the regiments of Hessian 
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mercenaries during the Revolution. The 
gypsy moth, San José scale and other 
undesirable aliens reached us at later 
dates, and have flourished at our ex- 
pense because they have given the slip 
to enemies that keep them in check in 
their native homes. One of the remark- 
able characteristics of most insects is 
the high degree of specificity in their 
feeding habits; many of them depend 
for their very existence upon some other 
single kind of organism, plant or animal. 
When chestnut trees died out along the 
eastern seaboard of the United States, 
the chestnut weevil likewise disap- 
peared; when the Japanese beetle 
reached this continent without its 
native Asiatic parasites, it waxed un- 
duly strong. The logical way to fight 
insects is to enlist the services of other 
insects that eat them, importing the 
predacious species when necessary. 

In recent years a very wide attempt 
has been made to find methods of arti- 
ficial control, some of which have been 
useful, though most of them prove too 
non-selective when they are applied ‘in 
the open.’ Even electrocuting traps 
might be of wholly appropriate appli- 
cation under special circumstances, such 
as in granaries, tobacco warehouses, 
etc., nor is there any reason why electri- 
fied screens should not become im- 
portant in the elimination of houseflies 
around stables. The observed results 
of killing by the lamps, however, make 
them indefensible for general use on 
porches and in gardens. 

What naturalists, as well as the 
public, need to know is more about the 
management of insects by purely bio- 
logical, rather than chemical or me- 
chanical, means. There is also un- 
doubtedly room for research into the 
great question of new ways in which 
insects can be made to serve man. The 
silkworm moth and the honeybee have 
long been put to a domestic purpose; 
operators of aquaria and aviaries breed 


Photo by Edwin Way Teale 
UNIQUELY IMPORTANT TO MAN. In both adult and larval stages, the exquisite 
lace-winged fly eats nothing but plant-lice and scale insects. 
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great numbers of the beetle larva known 
as meal-worms, as well as certain other 
insects, to furnish animal forage. Rela- 
tively little thought, however, has ever 
been given to the opportunity for mak- 
ing some incidental use of wild insects 
as a by-product of their economic 
control. 


The Rift in the Lute 


The frequently misunderstood term 
‘balance of nature’ refers to a product 
of trial and error throughout an un- 
imaginably long period of evolution 
that began ages before man or any of 
his recognizable ancestors appeared on 
earth. The climax ultimately attained 
in the interrelations of climate, soil, 
plants and animals represents the bal- 
ance. It is not a fixed state, because 
balance implies a dynamic movability, 
but it is a fit and desirable condition 
which endures just so long as no new 
and abrupt factors enter the field to 
create an imbalance. Man, of course, 
has been and is now the chief ‘upsetter.’ 
Part of what he has done has been 
necessary and more of it hardly avoid- 
able. But the belief that ‘hunches’ and 
slap-dash conclusions arrived at with- 
out any fair tests can improve matters 
that have gone wrong is the most 
pervasive error in the minds of human 
beings today. 

Kill, kill, kill, is the slogan, if there 
is anything in nature to complain about. 
Kill, not for sustenance, nor even for 
decent sport. I have before me, for in- 
stance, a report on one of the thousands 
of popularly organized ‘Varmint Kill- 
ing Contests’ that take place each year 
in our country. This particular one 
refers to a county in West Virginia. 
Twenty-seven different tradesmen, 
shops, hotels and the misnamed Con- 
servation Commission of the state offer 
cash prizes for the highest individual 
slaughter during a shooting term of 
several months, and the listed ‘var- 
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mints’ include foxes, Hawks and Owls 
(meaning all kinds), Kingfishers, chip- 
munks, turtles, water snakes (which 
rank 500 points), ‘‘all other non-ven- 
omous snakes’’ (100 points), and mud- 
puppies or river salamanders. 

Many a person whose gorge would 
rise at the idea of deliberately encourag- 
ing the destruction of chipmunks and 
Owls would still be incapable of becom- 
ing excited over the senseless wiping 
out of insects. This is because the 
really desperate battle between man 
and certain introduced insect pests has 
been lopsidedly advertised; the associa- 
tion of the name ‘insect’ with some- 
thing essentially objectionable has be- 
come all too deeply ingrained. Yet 
there are scholars today who predict 
that conservational struggles of the not 
distant future may involve large-scale 
campaigns for the protection, rearing 
and transplantation of enough insects 
to enable man to provide for his own 
survival! 

The instinct of  self-preservation 
makes the best of us callous about the 
fate of other organisms as long as we 
can feel that the cause being served is a 
righteous one. It is therefore hardly 
reprehensible that the average reader or 
card-player, sitting luxuriously in the 
soft glow of an electrified lamp, can 
listen to the sizzle of each victim as it 
strikes the grid with a sort of subcon- 
scious contentment in which he would 
be loath to acknowledge any tinge of 
sadism. The manufacturers of the lamps 
are quite willing to take advantage of 
this specious attitude toward insects, 
and they would regret wide dissemina- 
tion of the knowledge that vastly more 
beneficial than harmful kinds are likely 
to be slain every time the switch is 
turned on. The one disinterested fact 
to be emphasized, however, is that the 
lamps are made primarily to se//, rather 
than for either the good or evil they 
may subsequently accomplish. 


AVE you a pet conservation proj- 

ect? Do you want to know how 
to get it under the thick skins of the 
Great Lethargic American Public? I'll 
tell you, for I am, out of innate lazi- 
ness, a part of that public, and I have 
recently been stirred up. 

A year ago I began receiving appeals 
for action on a certain project. Now 
the same mail contained appeal for help 
for the Spanish Intellectuals, the Vienna 
Jews, the local Community Chest, the 
Girl Scouts, the orphan asylum, the 
blind, and the Chinese, and the water- 
fowl. If I wished to, I would also be 
allowed to assist the Bund, various Jew- 
baiters, Redhunters, Duck hunters who 
want to bait, and the billboard boys. 
Confronted by such worthy charities, 
some of which cancel each other out, I 
usually shut myself firmly into a quan- 
dary, and press my digits judicially 
together. 

I say I received all these letters. I 
might as well write in ‘‘you,’’ for if 
you have an address that can be learned, 
if you aren't actually fleeing the tax 
collector in your steam yacht from port 
to port in the South Pacific, you get 
all these letters, too. 

But concerning one conservation proj- 
ect I kept getting appeals, until I 
realized that this was something I had 
heard of before. It was never the same 
tract. The propaganda emanated from 
different outfits. It gave me different 
slants. And it used the Chinese drip- 
torture method. 

Finally I wrote and asked what I 
could do to help. The answers were 
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explicit—a point you should notice 
when you start your own campaign 
fight. They told me to send on their 
tracts to all my friends. They sent me 
a barrel of such and—wonderful to re- 
late—envelopes that actually fitted the 
literature. 

And they told me to write my repre- 
sentatives in due Congress assembled. 
Now, I have been urged to do this many 
times. My iron-clad alibi was that | 
don’t know who these great and good 
gentlemen are, and I’m ashamed to ask 
the people who do know. But these 
conservationists furnished me with a 
list of my own representatives, and of 
the influential legislators on the com- 
mittees. They also told me who was 
against the bill, so that I could call 
them to a sense of their duty. 

I wrote to them all, and telegraphed 
a few. I have conclusive evidence that 
telegrams and letters were read—by the 
Senators’ secretaries. Probably secre- 
taries are like wives—they tell men 
who are too busy doing things to have 
an opinion about them, what to think. 
Anyway, our side won. 


: : + 


For in February the Senate passed 
the Gearhart bill, already passed by the 
House, which created a new national 
park, Kings Canyon, in the Sierra 
Nevada of California. In March the 
President signed the bill, completing 
the work of Congress and of hundreds 
of men and women who, in the last 
sixty years, have been trying to get 
this park. Thereby Roosevelt added 
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438,000 acres of virgin wilderness to a 
system of absolute wildlife protection, 
for all time to come. 

The most unimportant person who 
had anything to do with the whole 
scrap is myself. But it’s a funny thing 
how much elation you feel if you do 
even just a little for a cause. Joining a 
few organizations I hadn't joined be- 
fore, brought me warm personal re- 
wards. I am feeling like a boy who has 
been to Sunday school and turned in a 
nickel from his allowance, and hears 
that as a result the heathen are getting 
soap and hymn books and are lengthen- 
ing their grass skirts. And I am grate- 
ful to the organizations that got after 
me; I am grateful that when next I go 
to the Kings River country to hear the 
Dippers sing I shall have a minute but 
real sense of proprietorship in that 
fastness. 

I'm not mentioning any names, but 
the John Muir Association of Califor- 
nia seemed to me to deserve first place 
on the list of organizations in this fight. 
I'd give second place to the Emergency 
Conservation Committee of New York. 
The Sierra Club, of which Muir was 
first president, was tireless and inspir- 
ing. The American Planning and Civic 
Association also stirred my sluggish 
conscience. If the National Parks As- 
sociation was in favor of the bill they 
concealed it most effectively from my 
prying eyes; they sounded to me, and 
have for a long time sounded, as if 
they were opposed to any more parks. 
California Mountaineers Inc. was the 
name of an over-night organization 
that bitterly opposed the park. I heard 
they were an outfit of hunters and 
cattlemen. Since the bill passed I've 
heard from ‘Mountaineers’ no more. It 
can’t be that they slipped down a 
crevasse on Capitol Hill, alpenstocks, 
yodels, and all? 

The history of this fight for Kings 
Canyon goes back to the day when 
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John Muir first got in to that mighty 
mountain gorge in 1875. He stepped, 
that day, into a hidden valley still 
practically unknown to the white man, 
the kingdom of the deer and Ouzel, the 
fir and the mariposa, a valley ‘‘grander 
than Yosemite.”’ 

When he came again the first sight 
that met his eye was a notice, put up 
by three private citizens: ‘‘We the 
undersigned claim this valley for the 
purposes of raising stock.”’ 

Since then there has been one con- 
tinuous battle between the forces of 
private exploitation and the forces of 
conservation. Muir saw the felling of 
the trees by lumber companies, the 
burning down of forests by prospectors 
to expose the rock strata, the trapping 
of the fur-bearing mammals, the in- 
tensive grazing by sheep and cattle, the 
persistent attack upon predators, the 
extinction of the grizzly. He fought 
for a vast national park in the southern 
Sierra. He lived to see the creation of 
Yosemite, Sequoia and General Grant 
parks, and the national forests. But 
the creation of a park at Kings Canyon 
he did not see. 

In 1916 a Kings Canyon park bill 
was introduced for this purpose and 
defeated. Again in 1918, 1921, 1923, 
1928, 1929, 1935, and 1938, bills came 
up—and went down to defeat. You 
can’t win without losing a great many 
times. But you need to win only once. 
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Kings Canyon abuts directly on 
Sequoia to the north. It includes and 
abolishes the name and separate exis- 
tence of tiny detached General Grant 
National Park. It adds that marvelous 
Sierra ridge, called Redwood Moun- 
tain, which connects the General Grant 
grove with Sequoia National. You 
remember: you rode over it on your way 
out of Sequoia, to see the “big trees’ at 
General Grant, and you assumed that it 
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was part of the park, or at least part of 
the national forest. But it wasn't. It 
was in private hands, subject to logging 
at any time. 

So, together, Kings Canyon and 
Sequoia constitute one vast and per- 
petual wildlife sanctuary (gate fees for 
Sequoia ‘go’ for Kings Canyon too, as I 
understand it) measuring seventy-five 
miles long as the Eagle flies, and forty- 
five miles wide. Which gives no con- 
ception of the area, for it is folded and 
pitched, all up-and-down—a frozen sea 
of mountains, a great rock-storm of the 
continent. 

Kings River rises in an alpine area 
which includes massive peaks rising 
from 10,000 to 14,000 feet above sea 
level. The gorges of the three forks are 
thousands of feet deep, with sheer walls 
3000 to 5000 feet above the valley floors. 
The three forks of the river suggested 
to the Spanish the Three Kings of 
Orient. So the name of Kings is not 
spelled with the possessive, and does 
not commemorate either Clarence King, 
the famed Sierra geologist, nor Thomas 
Starr King, California's Civil War hero. 
Unfortunately, the name of John Muir 
is not on the final official Act. All orni- 
thologists will want to remember, 
though, that it was here that Muir 
wrote “The Water Ouzel,’ a bird essay 
unequaled in simple beauty by any other 
American writer. 

Finally, you'll be glad to hear that 
the mistakes of over-development at 
Yosemite are not to be repeated here. 
One road, to get you into the park 
from the General Grant sequoia grove, 
will be the only access to automobiles, 
and palace hotels, dance halls and 
movies will be excluded. Accommoda- 
tions will be on the wilderness style, 
and Government-run, we hear. 
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Every Audubonian will want to know 
what comprises the wildlife of this 
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latest addition to our national park 
system. Well, I can’t answer com- 
pletely, for I confess that when I went 
to Kings River Canyon I got there by 
mistake, having taken a wrong route, 
and I did not know where I had been 
till I got out, and began telling amused 
Sequoia Park officials about an earthly 
paradise. But I remember the high- 
slung meadows, the hanging valleys, 
the mariposas that dotted the tender 
grass where the deer were kneeling. I 
remember Sierra iris, the rein orchis, 
and shooting stars, making a sward 
like that where Pegasus browsed on 
Parnassus. In the dark forest aisles I 
saw dogwood starring the somber vis- 
tas. Already the redbud was fading, 
but right up through the snowbanks 
pushed the brilliant crimson snow- 
plant, a fleshy fist of life melting the 
snow about it in a little circle. 

And everywhere there were western 
yellow pines in their ruddy strength, 
and, towering above them, spreading 
their lowest branches above the tops of 
the other trees, the sugar pines, grand- 
est in the world. The air was fragrant 
with the pineapple odor of Jeffrey pine 
and the smell of white fir and red fir 
(balsams, as we would call them in the 
East), and incense cedars, loaded with 
great staghorn lichens, and storm- 
smitten junipers. 

The birds were brilliant as the flow- 
ers. I recall best the Western Tanagers, 
with their crimson heads and yellow 
breasts and black wings, the females a 
bright soft green. But there were 
Calliope Hummingbirds darting at the 
blossoms in the wild gardens, and Blue- 
fronted Jays and Steller’s Jays swept 
through the trees, or fluttered to earth 
like bits of fallen sky. The sweetest 
songs were those of the Cafion Wrens, 
tumbling in a crystal cascade of sound. 
But the Russet-backed Thrushes sang 
exquisitely, too, and the Dippers of 
Kings Canyon are famous. 


THE NATURE OF THINGS 
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KINGS CANYON COUNTRY. Dippers make their home along the streams, vistas through 
the forest reveal massive peaks and deep gorges, and the air is fragrant with pine and fir. 
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A FROZEN SEA OF MOUNTAINS. The 438,000 acres of Kings Canyon National Park con- 
stitute a virgin wilderness where all wildlife finds permanent sanctuary. 


If | am not mistaken, Kings Canyon 
should boast the Golden Eagle, the 
Red-tailed Hawk and the White-headed 
Woodpecker, and another that I did 
not see—only trained ornithologists do 
seem to find them—the Sierra Nevada 
Rosy Finch, Leucosticte tephrocotis daw- 
soni, that nests at the very snows them- 
selves. But I did see Lazuli Buntings 
in the heights. And everywhere there 
was a continual calling, flitting, flirt- 
ing, and rapid foraging of the Nut- 
hatches,Chickadees,Creepers,and Wood- 
peckers that are forever circling the 
giant trunks, or drifting from tree to 
tree or bobbing on the forest floor. And 
I can't pass over the Sierra Juncos, in 
their beautiful soft plumage, cinnamon- 
brown on the back, gray-breasted 
blushed with pink, and soft black 
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Amongst the mammals, California 
mule deer were the most conspicuous 
and black bear next. Grizzlies, of 
course, are gone long ago, but there are, 
I understand, gray fox and Sierra red 
fox, wild cats, mountain lions, and, 
plain for everybody to see, the frisky 
Columbia gray squirrel, sassy Sierra 
chickarees, golden mantled ground 
squirrels, woodchucks astonishingly 
tame and fat, and several kinds of chip- 
munks. Whether any fishers and mar- 
tens would be left, I can’t say; wolver- 
ine, they tell you, is still common—if 
anybody can love wolverines. And if 
anything can save the central Sierra's 
estimated fifty remaining big horn 
sheep, Kings Canyon Park should go 
far to save them. 
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New England Migration Flyways 
By Ludlow Griscom 
PART Il 


III. Migration Routes and 
Their Direction 


As regards the great majority of the 
land-bird migrants, the Connecticut 
River valley is the main highway in 
New England both spring and fall. 
The coastal route, already defined and 
commented upon, is marked in Connect- 
icut and in parts of eastern Massa- 
chusetts, and this detachment of mi- 
grants undoubtedly furnishes part of 
the concentration that goes up the 
Merrimac River in New Hampshire. 
These statements are predicated upon 
the experience of numerous reliable 
observers, who find far more birds here 
than in any of the country east and 
west of these routes. In New Hamp- 
shire, particularly, the uplands between 
the Merrimac and the Connecticut are 
one of the most sterile and birdless 
areas in migration I have ever ex- 
perienced, and it is a positive relief to 
drop down for a day into one of these 
two valleys. I feel sure that the Housa- 
tonic River in western Massachusetts is 
another secondary highway, and is 
probably continuous with the good 
country in Connecticut along the east 
slope of the Berkshires. 

All these interior routes are good 
both spring and fall, and the south 
shore of Connecticut would appear to 
be good in the fall also. A very differ- 
ent situation prevails, however, in 
eastern Massachusetts, where the spring 
route is unrecognizable in fall, or at 
least is very much poorer than spring. 


The fall migration depends entirely 
upon the presence of cool spells with 
northwest winds. Should they be 
lacking, the fall flight of small land 
birds amounts to nothing anywhere in 
Massachusetts east of the central up- 
lands. But if we have a season with 
numerous cool spells, the tendency is 
for the birds to go to the edge of the 
ocean. If the wind is sufficiently 
strong, even the outer Cape gets great 
flights of migrants, and it is propor- 
tionately better in Rhode Island and 
the island of Martha's Vineyard. I 
add the further comment that, on the 
basis of personal experience, I rate the 
Hudson River valley as one and one- 
half to two times as good as the Con- 
necticut. . 
Let us now give a little more detail 
about the two coastal highways for 
sea fowl and water birds of various 
kinds, which I have already defined 
on an earlier page in discussing the 
Canada Goose. It is interesting to see 
how various birds divide in their 
preference for these two highways. 
The Double-crested Cormorant for in- 
stance, almost wholly uses the inside 
coastal route, and is a rare bird on the 
outer Cape. Among the shore birds, 
the Lesser Yellow-legs and Pectoral 
Sandpiper are outstandingly commoner 
along the inside route, the Knot and 
Sanderling along the outer. It would 
appear that those birds using the in- 
side route spread out fan-wise after 
crossing the Cape, and the great major- 
ity do not go down the Sound. In- 
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stead, they pass by Martha's Vineyard 
and Block Island, and thence to the 
eastern tip of Long Island. At Chatham, 
for instance, the southern tip of the 
outer Cape, just as many Cormorants, 
Loons, and Scoters reach Monomoy 
Point from the west as get there by 
flying down the outside of the Cape 
from the north. All these remarks are 
based on the fall migration. With 
practically all the species concerned, the 
spring migration is markedly different. 

The really important point I wish to 
stress in this section is that innumerable 
air-line routes cross New England in a 
transverse direction to the sea. So-called 
sea fowl and shore birds are not only 
crossing overland from northwest to 
southeast, but even from west to east. 
It would take a lengthy paper by itself 
to marshall all the evidence in my pos- 
session on this point. Furthermore, 
about twice as many species cross over- 
land in the spring as in the fall, in spite 
of the fact that some species from the 
interior only occur in New England in 
the fall. It is quite remarkable how 
Brewster's work on this subject has 
been largely forgotten in the past fifty 
years. Needless to state, the evidence 
now available is enormously greater 
and more precise than that available 
to him. It may be summed up in the 
following points and illustrations. 

(1) In the case of some of our rarer 
waterfowl, like the Baldpate, Redhead, 
Canvas-back, Ruddy Duck and Whis- 
tling Swan, the ponds on Martha's Vine- 
yard are the northeasternmost point on 
the Atlantic coast where they occur 
regularly and commonly. More can 
be seen here in one good day in fall than 
in 10 years near Boston. No one any 
longer claims that these birds come 
down the coast from farther north. 

(2) The Scoters are of regular oc- 
currence on all the larger lakes of New 
England in fall. Just as soon as a new 
reservoir is constructed in the interior 
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of Massachusetts, Scoters visit it regu- 
larly, as well as Loons, Horned Grebes, 
and Red-breasted Mergansers. They 
are not accidental stragglers blown 
inland by storms. 

(3) In the case of the shore birds, it 
is now freely admitted that the rarer 
western species reach New England by 
an overland route. But the greater 
number of our common and abundant 
fall species reach Cape Cod by several 
overland routes also. In Canada, James 
Bay is the great concentration area in 
the East. On the Labrador and New- 
foundland coasts many of the species 
are unknown, the majority are un- 
common or rare. Dwight, forty years 
ago, discovered that the mouth of the 
Saguenay River was a shore-bird high- 
way. He was astonished to find even 
the Knot and Hudsonian Godwit regu- 
lar visitants, and the flocks of shore 
birds came in from the West, cutting 
across the base of the Labrador Penin- 
sula. Brewster showed years ago that 
Lake Umbagog was a shore-bird high- 
way. The frequent occurrence there of 
the Northern Phalarope in small part 
explains the great concentration in the 
Bay of Fundy. In recent years numerous 
sewage-disposal plants have been con- 
structed in various parts of Massa- 
chusetts far in the interior; a variety 
of shore birds are immediately recorded. 

The great concentrations of fall shore 
birds on the outer Cape can only come 
from four directions: overland from the 
north, northwest, or west, and down 
the coast from Nova Scotia to the north- 
east. Why suppose that the majority 
come from the last direction, where 
the variety and abundance of species 
is so greatly less? 

(4) This situation is doubly marked 
in spring. Few indeed are the shore 
birds as common in spring in New 
England as in fall. As we proceed 
northward up the Atlantic coast, 
species after species drops out, or be- 
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SEMIPALMATED OR WESTERN? Although both may be seen together on migration, the 
rarer Western Sandpiper will have reached New England by an overland route. 


comes scarcer and scarcer. The old 
theory of my boyhood was that they 
‘flew by without stopping.’ Even in 
recent years the late Witmer Stone ad- 
vanced this theory in marveling at the 
spring abundance of Curlew in south- 
ern New Jersey, when such numbers 
were unaccounted for in the northern 
half. Well, where do they stop further 
north? The bird is uncommon on Long 
Island, rare on Cape Cod, and accidental 
in Nova Scotia jn spring! The Dow- 
itcher, so abundant on Cape Cod in fall, 
is rare in Nova Scotia. In spring it is un- 
common in Massachusetts, accidental 
in Nova Scotia. The facts would appear 
to be that the shore birds as a group 
start their transcontinental flight 
farther south in spring and strike the 
coast farther north and east in fall. 
(5) The White-winged Scoter is noted 
for its spectacular abundance in Massa- 
chusetts in fall, which includes the 
entire inside coast as well as the outer 
Cape. The only concentration area in 


spring is the head of Buzzard’s Bay, 
and decades ago it was proved that 
these birds flew inland and northwest 
and were never seen or heard of again. 
The spring flight off the outer Cape, as 
well as the inside coast north of Cape 
Cod, amounts to nothing. 

(6) But I suspect that a considerable 
number of land birds are doing the same 
thing. The greater number and excel- 
lence of observers in the northeastern 
states has shown how many ‘western’ 
species can no longer be considered 
accidental. The Arkansas Kingbird’s 
breeding range has marched eastward 
to Michigan, and pari passu it has 
become a regular fall transient in New 
England. Are they all ‘blown’ here 
by northwest winds, blowing for a 
miraculous number of days over a belt 
1000 mile wide? I don’t believe it for 
a moment. Species of western range 
have, of course, crossed the continent 
when they occur in New England. But 
banding records are steadily increasing 
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The same number of Magnolia Warblers will probably reach their nesting grounds 
each season, whether any one area has had a good or poor spring migration. 


showing that Crossbills and Juncos are 
in the Northeast one season, in Minne- 
sota the next, and it is unnecessary here 
to multiply the instances available. 
Let us by all means pool our resources 
and correlate the detailed information 
much No 
one will enjoy it or profit by it more 
than I. But the many 


available as as possible. 


let us have 


complexities firmly in mind. The so- 
migration route may be prac- 
eliminated 


called 
tically under exceptional 
circumstances. A given species will not 
migrate south over exactly the same 
route or in the same proportions two 
years in Those species 
reaching the Atlantic coast from the 


interior will strike farther north and 


succession. 


east one year, farther south the t. 
How disentangle the Ring-necked 
Ducks from New England in the state 
of New Jersey from those arriving from 
western New York? If a wave of War- 
blers floods the New York region on 
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May 10, when does it reach the Con- 
necticut valley in Massachusetts, or is 
the wave there a day or two later an 
accumulation of individuals from ter- 
ritory nearer at hand? What happens 
to the Warblers using the coastal route 
near Boston in a May when constant 
cold east winds virtually destroy the 
migrations, and how do they get to 
their breeding grounds in eastern Maine? 
Does it really make the slightest 
difference whether we have a ‘good’ 
or ‘poor’ Warbler year? Assuming 
that the breeding population of most 
of the species is static, don’t all the 
individuals reach their breeding 
grounds, regardless of how many we 
see on migration? The only possible 
way of answering these questions is 
for adjacent areas to pool their re- 
sources; an ever-increasing number of 
competent observers must cover wider 
and wider areas that include breeding 
grounds as well as migration routes. 


Tricks of Nature Photography 


By Roger T. Peterson 


LEAR-CUT proof that photogra- 

phy has become one of the best 
means of interesting people in the out- 
doors was furnished at the Audubon 
Convention in October, 1939. The 
largest audience ever to gather at an 
Audubon meeting attended an evening's 
session at which nature photography 
in color was the central theme. This 
article, which continues the discussion 
of bird photography started in the last 
issue of Birp-Lore, will not discuss 
color, but the basic techniques of nature 
photography are the same whether in 
motion or stills, in color or black and 
white. 

The field of nature photography is 
inexhaustible. There is not a month 
of the year, or hardly a day of the 
month, when the devotee cannot find 
subjects to add to his collection. He 
must be somewhat of a specialist, how- 
ever, if he is to get top-notch results; 
he must decide what he wants most. 
Good shots take time and patience. In 
this brief article we can merely start a 
few ideas rolling. Numerous new 
methods and fine points will always be 
discovered by the ingenious photog- 
rapher. 


Ducks and Shore Birds 

Ducks can often be photographed at 
places where they are fed regularly, and, 
frequently, wild birds will be attracted 
by domestic Mallards. At times during 
winter, when their sphere of activity 
is limited by ice, Ducks can be photo- 
graphed without much difficulty. The 
young male Shoveller pictured in this 
article was one of a flock of five wild 


birds that came in during a cold spell 
to one of the small lakes in a New 
York City park. 

For pictures of warier birds and for 
flight shots, a blind and decoys can be 
used. The old trick of ‘tolling,’ used 
by European wildfowlers in luring wild 
Ducks into their traps, can be advan- 
tageously tried. The photographer, 
hiding in a blind or along the shore, 
cautiously waves a small handkerchief 
where the Ducks can see it. Just a jerk 
or two, and then the handkerchief is 
pulled out of sight for a brief period. 
This is repeated until the inquisitive 
birds swim into range of the camera. 
Scaup, Old-squaws, and other bay 
Ducks are especially susceptible. The 
writer once tolled a young male King 
Eider to within a few feet of a break- 
water by tipping his hat, and secured 
several very satisfactory pictures. 

Decoys work well with shore birds, 
especially Yellow-legs and the larger 
Plovers. A large clam shell on a stick 
is sufficient to deceive most of them. 
Passing flocks can be whistled down to 
the mudflat on which the blind is 
placed. The writer found another 
method of photographing shore birds 
very successful on the shore of a fresh- 
water lake some years ago. The Sand- 
pipers were seen to have a tendency to 
stick close to the very margin of the 
shore, so the old-fashioned plate camera 
was set up on a soap box and focused 
on the water's edge, and two large 
stones were placed to mark the limits of 
the area that the picture would take in. 
A string attached to the shutter was 
operated from a distance while a friend 
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walked slowly down the beach driving 
the birds before him. As the Sand- 
pipers stepped past the first stone and 
into the picture the string was pulled. 
In this way the same birds were walked 
back and forth, again and again, until 
their pictures had been taken in all 
positions. 


Nests and Young Birds 

In photographing nests, work with a 
tripod so a time exposure can be used. 
Focus on the front edge of the nest, 
with the lens wide open, then cut down 
the aperture (at least to F/22) until the 
rear of the nest and the background 
swing into sharpness, and expose ac- 
cordingly. Hazy days, or days when a 
thin screen of clouds prevails, are 
better than brilliant sunny days for 
this kind of work. Contrasting shad- 
ows across the eggs and among the 
leaves make harsh disagreeable pictures. 
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A still day must also be chosen if the 
nest is in vegetation that can be swayed 
by the wind. Should this not be pos- 
sible an instantaneous exposure using a 
flash is the only solution. 

It is not wise to remove baby birds 
from the nest before the time is ready 
for them to leave. By careful watching, 
the proper day can be determined— 
usually about the ninth or tenth day 
in most small birds, when they have 
lost the chaffy sheathings of their 
wing feathers but are still unable to 
flutter more than a few feet. Then it is 
safe to pose them on a convenient perch 
for their portraits. By using a blind, 
or the pull-string method, the parents 
can easily be photographed when they 
come to feed their offspring. 


Blinds 
One summer, at Camp Chewonki, on 
the Maine coast, the boys constructed 


AN INDIFFERENT SUBJECT. This Saw-whet Owl was the photographer's 
delight, especially because it perched in the full sunlight. 
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IN WINTER, DUCKS CAN OFTEN BE PHOTOGRAPHED EASILY. This young male 
Shoveller came in during a cold spell to a small lake in a New York City park. 


a very successful natural blind. At the 
edge of the woods they discovered a 
small oozing spring, barely a trickle, 
but dozens of birds used it daily as a 
bathing place. A shallow basin from 
the camp kitchen was sunk into the 
moss to improve the spring's attraction. 
Several feet away was a fallen spruce, 
with a mass of torn-up roots, which 
formed an ideal front for a blind from 
which to watch. The top was screened 
over with branches and a comfortable 
seat arranged inside. From this blind, 
many a boy saw his first Black-throated 
Green Warbler, Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
or Hermit Thrush—not from a distance 
either, but at four or five feet! Some 
quite successful pictures were taken 
from this natural blind. 

An excellent portable device is the 
umbrella blind. An open umbrella 
vith an extension handle is placed 
iear the nest or the feeding spot. Over 


this is placed a green denim or burlap 
canopy in which are cut two slits, one 
to accommodate the lens of the camera, 
the other for the eye of the observer. 
The material should not be dyed too 
bright a green. Dapple it with brown, 
especially around the bottom. This is 
just a precaution, for it is questionable 
just how much attention birds pay to 
these things. Burlap is probably the 
most satisfactory covering as it allows 
some circulation of air and is easy to 
see through from the inside. 

One of the simplest types of blinds 
is made by putting three or four long 
sticks or poles in tepee-like formation, 
and pinning brown or green burlap 
around them. The burlap can be 
adorned with leaves, branches or other 
camouflage. Blinds should have stabil- 
ity; they should not flap or shake in 
the wind, as movement frightens many 
birds. A large packing box with aper- 
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Photo by Edwin Way Teale 


A MINIATURE MONSTER. The praying mantis makes one of the most 
interesting subjects for the insect photographer. 
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tures for the camera lens and for obser- 
vation makes a good stable blind from 
which to watch shore birds in open 
windy spots. A sturdy portable blind 
can be made with a jointed framework 
of one-inch piping or wood with a 
burlap covering made to slip over. A 
framework three feet square and six 
feet high gives enough elbow room in 
which to work comfortably. Better 
even than burlap, but bulky to trans- 
port, is the artificial display grass that 
undertakers use at funerals. Dr. Arthur 
A. Allen of Cornell University says he 
has had better luck with this type of 
blind than with any other. 


Trees and Flowers 

Trees are best photographed when 
the sun is low and the shadows are long. 
The problems involved are not difficult 
for the amateur to work out for him- 
self. Flowers and other small plants 
demand more technical experience. L. 
W. Brownell tells of one man who dis- 
carded 1000 negatives before he got the 
first flower picture which he regarded 
as satisfactory. He was undoubtedly 
much more fussy than most of us, but 
it pays to be critical. 

When flowers are photographed in 
situ considerable depth of focus is neces- 
sary. As in photographing birds’ nests, 
the proper method is to focus on the 
front edge of the subject, with the shut- 
ter wide open, then close the aperture 
down, until the background swings 
into sharpness. This means that a 
much longer exposure must be made. 
Frail flowers sometimes move so con- 
stantly in the wind that it is almost 
impossible to take a time-exposure. 
Synchronized flash equipment comes in 
handy here. Some flower photograph- 
ers use a gauze tent, with which they 
surround the plant when they are 


yhotographing. This acts as a wind- 
wreak, and softens the harsh sunlight. 
for this work a camera with a long 
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bellows extension is advisable, as one 
must work so close to the subject. In 
the miniature cameras, such as the 
Leica, extension tubes or supplementary 
lenses make it possible to get within 
ten to fifteen inches of the flower. 

The lighting should be such that it 
will show the plant to best advantage. 
Sometimes backlighting and sidelight- 
ing are more effective than direct il- 
lumination. A white flower can oc- 
casionally be made to stand out by 
having a person, or some object, cast a 
shadow that will fall directly behind 
the plant, but not on the plant itself. 
When backgrounds are confused, many 
photographers use a toned background, 
either gray cloth or black velvet, 
stretched over a wooden frame. This 
should be far enough behind the sub- 
ject so that it will be completely out of 
focus, otherwise the weave of the cloth 
is likely to show. 

Devereux Butcher, who submitted 
the beautiful photograph of the moc- 
casin flower, uses the foregoing tech- 
nique. He writes: 

I never allow direct sun to fall on the subject. 
That applies to everything, with the possible ex- 
ception of trees. 

In photographing mosses or lichens it is best 
to place the lens directly above the parallel to the 
moss or lichen surface so that all parts of the 
picture will be in sharp focus. To photograph 
such things as moss fruiting stalks, of course, a 
side view is more satisfactory. I always use the 
smallest stop, F/32, for depth of focus; always use 
a tripod; and always focus on the ground glass for 
arrangement of composition. Further arrange- 
ment of composition is done in the enlarger, if 
necessary. I use a Zeiss Ikon camera 314 x 4144- 
inch. Sub-lighting of large leaves will sometimes 
give a pleasing effect. This can be done with a 
strongflash light by shining the beam up and down 
the stem, over the flower and under the leaves dur- 


ing exposure. Be careful not to over expose. You 
have to use judgment if you use a light meter. 


Fish, Reptiles and Amphibians 

Most amphibians and reptiles can be 
photographed in much the same way 
as flowers are handled. It is hardly 
possible to photograph aquatic life 
under water in natural conditions ex- 
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Photo by Devereux Butcher 
MOCCASIN FLOWERS. When backgrounds are confused, or nondescript, attractive results 
can be obtained by putting a piece of dark velvet behind the subject. 
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cept at such freak places as Crystal 
Springs, Florida. A. Radclyffe Dug- 
more, some years ago, described a very 
good technique that he found practical 
in photographing fish and frogs. He 
used a large aquarium, which he made 
of the finest white plate glass. To 
restrict the range of the fish, and get it 
to stay close to the front glass of the 
aquarium, a glass partition was slipped 
in. All this sounds easy enough, but a 
number of problems present themselves. 
If vegetation and other accessories are 
used, they almost immediately cloud 
the water and spoil the quality of the 
picture. It is necessary to clean and 
scrub each leaf thoroughly before put- 
ting it in the tank. This should be done 
by washing with a soft cloth. Stones 
should be scraped with a hard brush. 
Any sand placed in the bottom should 
first be cleaned by throwing it, a hand- 
ful at a time, into a bucket of water. 
Only the sand that sinks quickly to the 
bottom is clean. The front of the plate 
glass must be wiped perfectly dry every 
minute or two while taking pictures, 
as it becomes clouded with moisture. 


Insects 

Insects, being such small subjects, 
require Camera equipment that can take 
extremely close-range shots. A very 
long bellows extension is necessary for 
this. Edwin Way Teale, whose remark- 
able insect photographs are known to 
almost everyone, has taken most of his 
pictures with a 314 x 414-inch plate 
camera. He advises the use of a tripod 
and a ground glass for careful focusing. 
Because of the extreme closeness at 
which these tiny subjects must be pho- 
tographed, the depth of focus is very 
shallow, unless the shutter is stopped 
way down to F/22 or below. Flash 
equipment is also useful here, although 
some insects will sit still enough for 
the required exposure under normal day- 
light conditions. 


TRICKS OF NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


There are many approaches to pho- 
tographing insects. Some photograph- 
ers watch for places where insects seem 
to land frequently, then set up the 
equipment and wait, just as a bird 
photographer waits for a bird to return 
to its nest. Others try to pose the in- 
sect by first catching it, then putting it 
where it shows off to best advantage. 
This is very difficult to do with the 
more active insects, like butterflies. A 
sniff of ammonia will make them tem- 
porarily sluggish, or a brief period in 
the ice-box will slow down circulation 
so that they can be photographed 
easily. It does not seem fair to use dead 
insects, although some photographers 
‘make no bones’ about this. 


Mammals 

For wild animals at large, a long- 
focus lens of great rapidity is the ideal 
equipment, in other words, a lens that 
gives telephoto results. In using such a 
camera, many mammals can be bagged 
by careful stalking. But one must 
learn not to get buck fever, and fail to 
set the shutter properly, or forget to 
pull out the slide. I remember the first 
time I tried to photograph a big game 
animal, a moose on the coast of Maine. 
I heard the giant crashing through the 
underbrush of a near-by gully, and, 
anticipating where he would come out, 
dropped into the tall grass and waited. 
When the moose passed within forty 
feet of where I lay, I stood up, quickly 
focused, and snapped. As he slowly 
moved away, I shot again, and then 
noticed that I had not pulled out my 
film-pack slide! Fortunately, I got one 
exposure before it was too late. 

Although the Graflex is the ideal 
naturalist’s camera, the Leica is un- 
doubtedly better for stalking, as one 
can hide behind a boulder or tree and 
peek around at the subject without ex- 
posing too much of himself. Some 
mammals, like ‘possums and porcu- 
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‘MR. WHISKERS.’ For pictures of mammals, such as the White-footed 
Mouse, a long lens and long bellows are desirable. 


pines, can be photographed without 
any precautions at all. Others, like 
squirrels and chipmunks, can be baited 
with peanuts or other food. Blinds, set 
near feeding places, drinking holes, or 
at the entrance to burrows, will bring 
results. At night-time the camera can 
be set up with synchronized flash equip- 
ment near a spot where some animal is 
known to pass regularly. By means of a 
string attached to bait, or stretched 
taut across the path along which the 
animal is to travel, fine flashlight pho- 
tographs can be made. This latter 
technique is explained quite in detail 
in George Shiras’ ‘Hunting Wild Life 
with a Camera,’ listed in the bibli- 
ography below. 


ry vy g 


Nature photography is one of the 
best approaches to natural science there 
is. The long hours in the blind give an 
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intimacy with birds and mammals that 
one can get in no other way. Composi- 
tion, light, form and color are things 
the naturalist becomes much more 
observant of when he turns to this 
fascinating and satisfying field. 
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UST as this season is the busiest of 
the year for the birds, so your Direc- 
tor finds his desk flooded with reports 
that come flying in from the far-flung 
reaches where the National Association 
of Audubon Societies is active. Particu- 
larly interesting to Audubon House 
were the accounts of the Okeechobee 
tours conducted by Alexander Sprunt, 
which seem to have made a great many 
new friends both for the birds and for 
the Association. Over a hundred people, 
from states as far apart as Massachusetts 
and California, elected to go in little 
groups on one or another of the seven- 
teen February and March trips, piling 
enthusiastically into the station-wagon 
with Mr. Sprunt, and gathering in the 
evening at the hotel to listen to his il- 
lustrated lecture. Over three thousand 
miles in toto did the station-wagon 
trundle on its sight-seeing, and the in- 
terested passengers found that the 
number of species they had spotted 
totaled 153. Nor were these bird-watch- 
ers all experts; for the most they were 
ardent amateurs. One of the more 
modest of these, as the party rattled 
gaily along catching glimpses of Limp- 
kins, Caracaras, Parula Warblers, even 
a Painted Bunting, made up the follow- 
ing limerick: 
There was a young tellow named Sprunt 
Who always sat up in the front; 
He taught Herons and Cranes 
To folks without brains 
And that was, believe me, some stunt! 
Nobody hesitated to ask questions, 
and even the California passengers grew 
enthusiastic about Florida bird life! 
One ardent member of a tour, who had 
shot, fished and photographed over 
much of the United States, declared he 
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had never had three better days in his 
life. That's a hand for the birds! 


Summer Tours with Sprunt 


ND now none other than Alexander 
Sprunt will be leading bird-watch- 
ers further into the field. Don’t miss 
page 225 in this magazine that tells all 
about it! We'll just say that the happy 
hunting ground is one famous to orni- 
thologists—the environs of Cobb Island, 
that looks seaward off that out-of-the- 
way and quaint part of the Virginia 
coast that lies north of Hampton 
Roads. With a salt Atlantic breeze in 
your face you'll be seeing nesting Terns, 
Skimmers and Plovers, Willets, Clapper 
Rails and Oyster-catchers, as well as 
the unusual land birds of the region. 
Those June and July days are going to 
be red-letter ones for a lot of people. 


Wildlife on the Washington 
Merry-Go-Round 


y= Director spoke at the Fifth 
North American Wildlife Con- 
ference in Washington on March 20; 
maybe you'll want to know what he 
said, since he represented your Associa- 
tion. He was asked to speak on ‘How 
Can We Better Sell Wildlife to the 
People?’ ‘I maintain,’’ was the answer, 
‘that wildlife itself is its own best 
salesman. . . . Get people into the 
outdoors in groups with inspired and 
enthusiastic leaders. Think of the 
millions of people who enjoy seeing 
and photographing the animals in our 
national parks, where killing is not 
permitted and even control is taboo. 
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‘HIGH IN THE PINE,’ WINNER OF SECOND PRIZE in the Second Audubon Wildlife 

Photography Contest. This photograph of a Hummingbird and young was taken by Helen S. 

Woodelton on an island of the St. Lawrence River in Canada, using a Voigtlander camera, 
#/11 at 1/100. 
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. . « In these days, great stress is laid 
upon the strivings of humanity the 
world over to gain what is termed 
security—illusory as that may be. Yet, 
through communion with nature, one 
may attain peace of mind, spiritual and 
physical comfort, good health and 
sanity. What better form of security? 
. . . Initiation of public programs to 
get people outdoors, with their minds 
off their troubles, giving them health 
and optimism, has alluring possibili- 
ties from a political standpoint. One 
of these days an aspiring candidate for 
the presidency will incorporate this 
idea in his platform. The country- 
wide volume of support he thereby ob- 
tains will, in my opinion, astonish 
even him.” 


Battle Lines in the Deep South 


ERE are bulletins from the war- 
dens in the Far South, where a 
particularly wicked winter has skulked 
away with its tail between its legs. 
Marvin Chandler, down in the Okee- 
chobee area, has been busy checking on 
Turkey hunters and keeping a sharp eye 
on fishermen’s boats to see there were 
no fish with feathers aboard; he’s en- 
joying, he says, the Everglade Kites 
and Glossy Ibises in full bloom. 
Warden Barnes has been giving the 
roosts and rookeries on the southwest 
coast of Florida closer protection than 
ever they have had, patrolling all 
waters frequented by parties in boats, 
posting up 4 X 6 signs, and making so 
thorough a census of Ibis, Pelican, 
Egret, and Heron families, that he 
could even tell you whether any of them 
have bathtubs. The Wood Ibises at 


Shark River moved off because they 
discovered, the warden believes, that 
the vegetation there would not hold 
up their nests, which were built in 
wild fig trees. 

Warden Karcher, who patrols the 
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Ingraham Highway and the eastern 
part of the Tamiami Trail, reports that 
ample water on the 'Glades made for 
good nesting of Egrets, Herons, and 
Ibises, but that the water birds took it 
into their heads to congregate in one 
of their largest gatherings on the 
Tamiami Canal, across the Tamiami 
Trail, 25 miles from Miami, in full view 
of thousands of passing motorists! 
Moreover, there were Indians in a near- 
by encampment who found the eggs 
and young handy for food. Word of 
this was flashed to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in Washington; promptly no 
less than four agents of that Bureau 
appeared on the spot to enlist the 
Indians there and elsewhere to céoper- 
ate with the Audubon Societies and the 
Great White Father. News from down 
that way is tangy: ‘On March 31, 
working Trail, Mr. Rhode, of the state, 
worked ahead of me: caught 6 men 
shooting birds . . . seized 5 guns; men 
to court Monday.”’ Or, ‘23 Swallow- 
tailed Kites seen in one day. 762,000,000 
mosquitoes by count!”’ 

Richard Gordon, of the Rainey Wild- 
life Refuge, near Abbeville, in Louisi- 
ana, says the Geese flew north earlier 
than usual. Warden Larson at Green 
Island, Texas, had weather to fight all 
through March and into April; north- 
ers that took most of the water out of 
the bay left his boat aground or 
swamped it; still he kept a sharp eye 
on arriving Reddish, American, and 
Snowy Egrets, knew when the first 
nests were started, the earliest eggs laid, 
and didn’t miss that first Spoonbill of 
the season that went sailing over his 
island on April 14. 

Warden Blanchard, down in Browns- 
ville, Texas, is fighting the good fight 
for Pelicans. Although legislation giv- 
ing full protection in Texas to the 
Brown Pelican was enacted approxi- 
mately a year ago, Warden Blanchard 
says he has seen more dead Pelicans, 
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‘HIGH IN THE PINE,’ WINNER OF SECOND PRIZE in the Second Audubon Wildlife 

Photography Contest. This photograph of a Hummingbird and young was taken by Helen S. 

Woodelton on an island of the St. Lawrence River in Canada, using a Voigtlander camera, 
#/11 at 1/100. 
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. . . In these days, great stress is laid 
upon the strivings of humanity the 
world over to gain what is termed 
security—illusory as that may be. Yet, 
through communion with nature, one 
may attain peace of mind, spiritual and 
physical comfort, good health and 
sanity. What better form of security? 
. . . Initiation of public programs to 
get people outdoors, with their minds 
off their troubles, giving them health 
and optimism, has alluring possibili- 
ties from a political standpoint. One 
of these days an aspiring candidate for 
the presidency will incorporate this 
idea in his platform. The country- 
wide volume of support he thereby ob- 
tains will, in my opinion, astonish 
even him.” 


Battle Lines in the Deep South 


ERE are bulletins from the war- 
dens in the Far South, where a 
particularly wicked winter has skulked 
away with its tail between its legs. 
Marvin Chandler, down in the Okee- 
chobee area, has been busy checking on 
Turkey hunters and keeping a sharp eye 
on fishermen’s boats to see there were 
no fish with feathers aboard; he’s en- 
joying, he says, the Everglade Kites 
and Glossy Ibises in full bloom. 
Warden Barnes has been giving the 
roosts and rookeries on the southwest 
coast of Florida closer protection than 
ever they have had, patrolling all 
waters frequented by parties in boats, 
posting up 4 X 6 signs, and making so 
thorough a census of Ibis, Pelican, 
Egret, and Heron families, that he 
could even tell you whether any of them 
have bathtubs. The Wood Ibises at 
Shark River moved off because they 
discovered, the warden believes, that 
the vegetation there would not hold 
up their nests, which were built in 
wild fig trees. 
Warden Karcher, who patrols the 


Ingraham Highway and the eastern 
part of the Tamiami Trail, reports that 
ample water on the ‘Glades made for 
good nesting of Egrets, Herons, and 
Ibises, but that the water birds took it 
into their heads to congregate in one 
of their largest gatherings on the 
Tamiami Canal, across the Tamiami 
Trail, 25 miles from Miami, in full view 
of thousands of passing motorists! 
Moreover, there were Indians in a near- 
by encampment who found the eggs 
and young handy for food. Word of 
this was flashed to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in Washington; promptly no 
less than four agents of that Bureau 
appeared on the spot to enlist the 
Indians there and elsewhere to céoper- 
ate with the Audubon Societies and the 
Great White Father. News from down 
that way is tangy: ‘On March 31, 
working Trail, Mr. Rhode, of the state, 
worked ahead of me: caught 6 men 
shooting birds . . . seized 5 guns; men 
to court Monday.’ Or, ‘23 Swallow- 
tailed Kites seen in one day. 762,000,000 
mosquitoes by count!”’ 

Richard Gordon, of the Rainey Wild- 
life Refuge, near Abbeville, in Louisi- 
ana, says the Geese flew north earlier 
than usual. Warden Larson at Green 
Island, Texas, had weather to fight all 
through March and into April; north- 
ers that took most of the water out of 
the bay left his boat aground or 
swamped it; still he kept a sharp eye 
on arriving Reddish, American, and 
Snowy Egrets, knew when the first 
nests were started, the earliest eggs laid, 
and didn’t miss that first Spoonbill of 
the season that went sailing over his 
island on April 14. 

Warden Blanchard, down in Browns- 
ville, Texas, is fighting the good fight 
for Pelicans. Although legislation giv- 
ing full protection in Texas to the 
Brown Pelican was enacted approxi- 
mately a year ago, Warden Blanchard 
says he has seen more dead Pelicans, 
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THE LONG LOWER MANDIBLE IS NOT FULLY DEVELOPED until the Black Skimmer 
has reached the flight stage. Juvenile birds gather in flocks and feed along the water's edge. 


both White and Brown, this year than 
ever before. The ship channel, where 
the birds feed on fish and other stuff 
pumped out by the dredge, is the site 
of most violations; the Pelicans make 
an easy target for parties out with bow 
and arrow, boys with air-guns and 22's, 
warier potshotters who claim they are 
training their dogs. One and all the 
warden tackled, rounding up the boys 
with guns, taking them to their parents 
to talk it over and warn that further 
offense meant a fine, persuading the 
operators of boat camps to codperate, 
working with land owners on a posting 
campaign around the dredge area, talk- 
ing bird protection everywhere he went. 
‘It seems I have been chosen as an in- 
formation bureau,’’ he puts it briefly. 
“Many inquiries about wildlife here." 
Warden Blanchard appears to be using 
all the most modern strategic methods 
against the forces of destruction. 
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Birds on Capitol Hill 


HE representatives of your Associa- 

tion have been campaigning in 
close coéperation with the sponsors of 
the bill to provide Federal protection 
for the Bald Eagle. You will be glad to 
learn that on May 5, the House Agri- 
culture Committee favorably reported 
it out. It was passed by the House on 
May 20, unfortunately amended to ex- 
empt Alaska. At this writing, its 
companion bill remains to be passed by 
the Senate. While opposed to the 
amendment, we would prefer to see the 
bill pass as amended than not passed 
at all. 

We sent you warning advice to pro- 
test to Senator Ellison D. Smith, chair- 
man of the committee to which was 
referred a dire bill, $.3611, the purpose 
of which is to compel the Biological 
Survey to permit the baiting of water- 


THE 


fowl. Since 1935 there has been a com- 
plete ban on the use of this device in 
hunting waterfowl, and the effect on 
the increase of the birds has been so 
notable that there is every reason to 
stand fast on the ban and see the breed- 
ing stock of waterfowl] further built up 
from the very low level to which it had 
fallen in the dark days of baiting. 

We hope you wired the Hon. Marvin 
Jones, Chairman of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, in protest against 
the bill, H.R. 9559, designed to compel 
the Biological Survey to permit the use 
of live decoys. The arguments against 
the bill for baiting go for this bill, too, 
as vigorously. At this writing these 
two bills have apparently not been 
taken up by the committees for con- 
sideration. 

There's a rumor going around that a 
lot of the Duck hunters are getting a 
campaign under way to open the season 
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on Wood Duck. Your Director has ap- 
pealed to the Chief of the Biological 
Survey to stand fast against any pres- 
sure that may be applied to permit the 
slaughter of this most exquisite member 
of the Anatide. Though it is not a very 
good game bird from the viewpoint os 
either the gunner or the eater, it is easy 
to shoot, being a friendly Duck, the 
more so for the protection it has en- 
joyed. Even a limited open season, it 
seems certain, would destroy in a few 
short years all that has been gained 
through the protection of this lovely 
and lovable dweller of the ponds and 
streams. 


Fish vs. Feathers Again 


N MARCH 29 your Director arose 
before the Annual Convention of 
the Izaak Walton League of America to 
report on our Association’s survey in 
1939 of 206 fresh-water fish establish- 


LEAST TERNS. Third prize in the Audubon Wildlife Photography Contest was awarded 
Olin S. Pettingill for this photograph which he took on Long Island, using a graflex camera, 


1/60 at f/8. 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank R 

HATCHERYMEN HAVE NO ENTHUSIASM FOR SHOOTING THEM. The depreda- 7 
tions of fish-eating birds, such as the Black-crowned Night Heron, may be controlled by screening : 

and fencing of the hatcheries. §' 
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ments and rearing ponds in nine north- 
eastern states. The cause of this survey, 
as has been earlier reported to you, was 
the volume destruction of fish-eating 
birds at hatcheries. The report on the 
survey was made in detail, but your 
Director will here just hit a few high- 
lights. 

Despite the fact that the slaughter of 
such fish eaters as Kingfishers, Black- 
crowned Night Herons, Great Blue 
Herons and Ospreys has been great, it 
was found by our investigator that in 
general the hatcherymen have no en- 
thusiasm for shooting and trapping the 
birds, although a few hatcheries en- 
courage their employees at this job by 
offering bounty payments. The few 
cases of really ruthless persecution en- 
countered were all in connection, it is 
to be noted, with private fishing waters. 
Many of the hatcherymen said that 
after some years at the work of con- 
tinual killing of the birds it has become 
so repugnant to them that they can’t 
bring themselves to kill as many as 
they are expected to. Moreover, no 
matter how efficiently carried out, con- 
trol by killing the fish eaters will not 
eradicate the possibility of transmission 
by the birds of fish diseases and para- 
sites. 

After thorough investigation of the 
problem, it was concluded that the one 
satisfactory method of preventing fish- 
eating birds from taking fish at the 
hatcheries is control by screening and 
fencing. This practice was in use, at 
the time of the survey, at only a small 
per cent of the hatcheries. But, opined 
our representative, Mr. Pough, every 
private hatchery would be fully screened 
in a few years if the Federal and state 
hatcheries were to set the example and 
Federal and state agencies were to en- 
force existing laws and regulations. 
Relatively large sums of money are 
annually spent by Federal and state 
governments for fresh-water fish propa- 
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gation. A fraction of such sums would 
properly screen all existing hatcheries. 

Based upon these findings, the Asso- 
ciation has made earnest recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of the Interior 
that the Federal Government screen 
and fence its hatcheries and rearing 
ponds all across the country; that there 
be a tightening up of enforcement of 
existing regulations. 


Spoonbill Story Continued 


we rushing you the latest in- 
stallment of ‘The Mystery of the 
Disappearing Pinks,’ as told by Bob 
Allen, detective. You'll remember that 
we left him down on Bottlepoint Key 
in Florida Bay, sleuthing down the 
ways of the vanishing Roseate Spoon- 
bills. You saw a photograph in our 
last issue of that valiant camp on the 
lonely mangrove key, which was 
Allen’s headquarters during a five- 
months’ survey of the Florida Pinks. 
Our chapter opens with Bob Allen gone 
ashore, the sky suddenly darkening, and 
a broad, funnel-shaped ‘twister’ strik- 
ing the camp. 

“It was a wreck!’’ writes Allen. 
“The good old tent, battered and 
covered with rotting salt spray through 
more than four strenuous months, was 
ripped and collapsed. The ropes had all 
held, but the heavy steel poles that 
formed the frame were bent like hair- 
pins . . . the interior was soaked. Had 
I been in camp that morning I might 
have been seriously injured.” 

Luckily the vigil on Bottlepoint was 
about concluded, anyway, for the trail 
was leading away, toward the nesting 
grounds in Texas of the Pinks. ‘‘It was 
mighty hard to break camp,’’ Allen 
wrote. ‘We've had our share, and 
more, of storms and delays and disap- 
pointments, but for me there’s nothing 
but the fondest sort of appreciation for 
Bottlepoint Key.’’ But with his wife, 
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his little girl restless with fever, and a 
trailer full of equipment, the trek 
begins. From Abbeville, La., comes a 
cheerful message that “‘with continued 
good luck we missed a twister that 
struck just to the north of Morgan City. 
. The entire equipage is now plas- 
tered with mud from stem to stern, and 
we feel more than ever like a covered 
wagon family heading west. The baby 
is better—just about well, in fact.”’ 
Five days later the postmark is from 
Austwell, Texas: ‘‘The trip over (1656 
miles) was relatively uneventful. 
Mighty lucky! Two twisters just north 
of our route and another ahead of us. 
Boats were sunk, houses collapsed, 
roofs torn off. . The Dagger Point 
house, where | was going to put my 
family, turns out to be infested with 
ticks and rattlesnakes, besides being 
used at present by a wolf trapper. And 
there's a Wild Turkey's nest under the 
porch. After looking over the situa- 
tion, I decided on a camp at Rattlesnake 
Point, which is the mainland directly 


opposite the Second Chain group (from 
there I can row a skiff to Carroll Island 
in 20 minutes. . . . ) So—what to do 
with the family? We finally located a 
cottage 4 /a Mexican in Spanish Village. 

And I'll be able to leave the family 
there and devote myself to the Pinks, 
with a comfortable base camp within 
sight of Carroll Island.” 


Vigil on Rattlesnake Point 


“THE Spoonbills arrived on March 23; 

on April 4 the Hermit of Rattle- 
snake Point counted 108 adults on 
Carroll Island, getting set to pair. On 
April 12, Allen wrote to Audubon 
House: ‘‘I’m storm-bound today—for a 
change. There's a hell of a norther 
ripping across the prairie and some 
ranchmen, who just stopped at my camp 
for coffee, claim there'll be ice on the 
ponds by morning. . The Pinks 
aren't nesting yet. They're not even 
paired. Just now they're at the exas- 
perating stage when they just ‘sit 


BROWN PELICANS MAKE EASY TARGETS. Although now provided full protection 
in Texas, more dead birds have been found this year than ever before. 


Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


GRACEFUL WHETHER PERCHED OR IN FLIGHT. Under protection by the Audubon 


Association, the Reddish Egret has made an 


encouraging ‘comeback’ and may eventually 


repopulate the Gulf coast. 


around.’ Night Herons—and no doubt 
other waders—do the same thing. It 
will end on the first warm day. They'll 
suddenly get down to business, pair off 
and start the busy season with a bang. 

. . There are still a few winter birds 
in evidence: as I write 1 can see 5 
Whooping Cranes stalking about over 
the prairie. . . . I’ve noticed that the 
cold spell has hushed up several birds 
that were vociferous a week ago— 
Laughing Gulls, Willets, Caspian Terns, 
notably. I’ve been watching the Red- 
dish Egrets, some of which have eggs. 
Pairing had taken place before my ar- 
rival, but I've watched some interesting 
behavior, including a beautiful greet- 
ing ceremony.”’ 

But a fortnight later Detective Allen 
gets really excited: ‘I’ve been waiting 
for the Spoonbills to spoon before 
writing you. It has now happened. 
. . . Today the Spoonbills were seen 


carrying sticks, and one mated pair was 
observed for 614 hours from my blind, 
with interesting results. 

‘What does a Spoonbill do all day? 
This, of course, depends on where one is 
in the cycle. The flock as a whole 
spends most of the day resting, preen- 
ing, eating and engaging in spectacular 
‘up-flights." That's because most of 
the birds are still not paired. ‘Up- 
flights’ seem to have no utility except 
to serve as outlets for excess nervous 
energy and emotional tension. All of 
these birds are fast approaching the 
physiological peak of this year of their 
life, and their nervousness and shyness 
are extreme... . 

‘The up-flight is a magnificent dis- 
play. It takes you utterly by surprise. 
You may be looking out one of the 
blind’s peep-holes, with a limited view 
of the many birds around you. There 
is a sudden roar of wings, and you 
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jump to your feet. ... The air is 
filled with pink birds—long lines, 
waves, semi-circles, battalions of pink 
birds. They are soaring, flapping, bank- 
ing, and here and there dropping in 
wavering, unsteady ribbons of pink 
and white and crimson—startling 
against the fresh green of the mesquite. 

“Once I looked out on such a flight 
and saw in one unforgettable glance 
some 300 Spoonbills sweeping in a 
broad, silent band around the curving 
beach of Carroll Island. Against a con- 
trasting background of dull, coffee- 
brown water it was magnificent. And, 
by way of natural composition, the 
northeast wind contributed a broken 
line of whitecaps at right angles to the 
broken line of pink birds. It’s the sort 
of picture Peter Scott could do in dash- 
ing oils.” 


Love Among the ‘Pinks’ 


HEN, today, I found a mated 

pair. They were on island No. 5 
and I watched them from my blind on 
island No. 4. They seemed to be in 
what Julian Huxley calls the ‘engage- 
ment’ phase. True ‘marriage’ has not 
yet taken place. The male is carrying 
sticks (with much importance and 
dignity), the female is solicitous and 
tender, and the two of them are quite 
unique in the midst of a group of more 
than 100 unmated birds. But they seem 
undisturbed by their rather conspicu- 
ous behavior—which, in fact, will be 
stimulating to the laggards of the flock. 

“While the engaged pair bow to each 
other, plan their nest, or pause to cross 
bills and ‘spoon’ a little, the rest of the 
group is either standing, one-legged, 
head under the feathers of the back, or 
wandering about the shoreline, nib- 
bling on ants, crickets and other small 
insects. And giving evidence, now and 
then, that so far as an engagement is 
concerned, they'll be the next in line. 
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‘Some of these unpaired birds soon 
got in trouble with the bridegroom-to- 
be. He didn’t like the free and easy 
way they strolled up to his particular 
land grant—his dream cottage—his 
nest territory, if you will. There sat 
his intended, believing in him and with 
unlimited faith in his ability to protect 
and cherish her. What does a Spoon- 
bill do under these circumstances? 
Raising his wings, so as to show the 
full brilliance of his adult plumage, and 
lowering his head menacingly, he ad- 
vanced slowly toward the intruders, 
his bill partly opened. There were six 
of them, all adults. Without attempt- 
ing to even so much as joust with the 
angry protector, each and every one of 
them hurriedly moved away. He con- 
tinued his intimidation display until 
a circle of about 10 feet in radius had 
been cleared. Then he minced back to 
his mate who received him with bows— 
short little head nods—and brief cares- 
ses, her bill sliding along his neck and 
shoulders. 

‘From today on I'll be extremely 
busy; only the Pinks will be busier! 
The routine is to get into my blind by 
5.30 or 6 a.m. and spend the day there. 
.. . My camp is working out fine. 
Mrs. Allen carries water and supplies 
2 or 3 times a week. . . . We're all ex- 
ceedingly well and having a big time.” 

It's great work being an ornitholo- 
gist—if you can take it! 


Down Maine Way 


HE time approaches for the open- 

ing of the 1940 season of the Audu- 
bon Nature Camp in Maine. Once more 
the nature-wise and nature-hungry will 
go afield on the wild islands and shores 
of Muscongus Bay. During the past 
four seasons, 781 campers, representing 
34 states and 4 Canadian provinces, have 
spent 899 two-week enrollment periods 
at the camp. 
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Photo by Henry Clay Gipson 


MATERIAL AVAILABLE TO JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS 


Ten or more children constitute a Junior Audubon Club, each member of which receives 
i membership badge and six 4-page bird leaflets, containing a full-page color plate and 
vutline drawing for coloring. These are available in both junior and senior editions. News 
n the Wing, the Junior Clubs’ own paper published four times during the school year, 
s sent to every club. One full year’s subscription to Birp-Lore is received by every club of 
25 or more members enrolling before January 1; clubs enrolled after this date receive a 
ialf year’s subscription. 

Sixteen “Nature Study for Schools’ pamphlets, excellent teaching aids, are available to 
lub advisors at 5 cents each 

Each Junior Audubon Club member pays 10 cents dues per school year to advisors, 
vho forward combined dues to the National Association of Audubon Societies. 

The announcement, ‘Let's Form a Junior Audubon Club,’ contains convenient regis- 
ration form. 
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Photo by Henry Clay Gipson 

TO HER, THE TITLE OF SIX-MILLIONTH JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB MEMBER. 

Miss Betty Roome and the whole club from the Ralph Maugham School in Tenafly, N. J. 
were enrolled with appropriate honors. 
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The value of these fortnights of out- 
door study by the sea is becoming more 
and more widely recognized, and a 
growing interest in and support of the 
project comes from garden clubs and 
their members from states as far apart 
as Connecticut and Ohio, from Indiana, 
Iowa, Georgia, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, Kentucky, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Tennessee. 
Fifty-two scholarships, each providing 
for a fortnight at the camp, have been 
provided by these garden clubs, and the 
scholarship enrollments are still coming 
in. ‘‘We want to send youth leaders 
from our community to the Audubon 
Camp,” is the repeated message, and we 
are proud to be confident that these 
young men and women will return from 
the three-hundred-acre island of virgin 
evergreen forest, from the Atlantic 
shore sweet with summer, bringing real 
treasure to the generous communities 
that sent them. 


Young Allies 
TH young shoots of the Audubon 


idea are growing and flourishing so 
thick and fast around us that the other 
branches of the Association are having 
a hard time keeping up with them. We 
have had a tremendous gain in Junior 
Club enrollments this year, as compared 
with last. As of April 30, there had 
been, this year, 7724 clubs, as contrasted 
with 3601 in the previous school year. 
At that time, the total enrollment of 
children was 180,868, which is 79,000 
ahead of the same date last year. This 
disarmament of slingshots is impressive 
enough, put in these figures, but you 
may be even more impressed when we 
tell you that on May 14 the 6,000,000th 
junior Audubon Club member was 
‘nrolled. Appropriate honors marked 
he occasion, in congratulation to the 
whole club, which is from the Ralph 
Maugham School in Tenafly, N. J. We 


are accustomed to hearing of the six- 
millionth Ford or Chevrolet rolling off 
the assembly line, but it is something 
new to learn that no less than six mil- 
lion American and Canadian youngsters 
have been exposed to the benefits of 
Junior Audubon Club membership. 

Our youngsters have allies, too. The 
National Girl Scout Camp Committee 
has become very much interested in the 
idea of co6perating with the National 
Association of Audubon Societies by 
developing Girl Scout camps through- 
out the country as wildlife sanctuaries. 
Earlier in the spring the Committee met 
at Audubon House to discuss plans, for 
the Association is to act in the capacity 
of advisor, and is now preparing a 
general program of suggested procedure 
to be sent to all camps interested. 


Roosevelt Sanctuary 


HE Roosevelt Sanctuary at Oyster 

Bay, Long Island, was opened to the 
public for the first time this season on 
May 11. During the winter Warden 
Callaghan, who is an accomplished 
carpenter, has done a wonderful job on 
the interior of the small nature museum 
at the Sanctuary, building special dis- 
play cabinets and exhibits, the better to 
set before the public the purposes of the 
Audubon Society; why wildlife needs 
protection; how interdependent are all 
forms of animals and plants, and 
why man’s best interests are served by 
the maintenance of natural balance in 
the out-of-doors. The nature trail and 
nature museum have added greatly to 
the lure of the Sanctuary to groups of 
teachers and their children, so that at- 
tendance has been growing apace, espe- 
cially of children in groups from schools 
on Long Island. At this season of the 
year, with many of the trees in bloom 
and the birds in song, the Roosevelt 
Sanctuary is at the height of its beauty 
and charm. 
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Sanctuaries Need Your Help ! 


HE response this year to the appeal 

for the Sanctuary Fund has been 
greater than ever before, and indicates 
a highly encouraging interest in this 
vital work. More than 1600 persons 
have sent contributions for this purpose 
since the appeal was issued in January, 
representing an increase of close to 50 
per cent over the number in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. Such generous 
support makes possible, and is justified 
by the high quality of our warden 
service. A recent visitor to the sanc- 
tuaries writes: ‘‘Apart from the pleasure 
of seeing and knowing the southern 
birds it would have been sufficient re- 
ward for the trip to see and to know 
your wardens and to appreciate the 
work they are doing. I was deeply 
impressed with them all—they are a 
splendid group of men and devoted to 
your service.’ 

We take pleasure in publishing the 
following additional list of contribu- 
tors (includes Mason — Z for period May 
11, 1939 to March 6, 1940; also con- 
tributors during period March 7 to May 
15, 1940, inclusive): 

Mrs. John J. Abbott, Mrs. Laura W. Abbott, 
Miss Dorothy W. Adams, Miss Alice C. Achauer, 
Mrs. George O. Adams, Mrs. John Adams, Miss 


Mary Dean Adams, Miss Pamelia S. Adams, Miss 
Priscilla Adams, Miss Cynthia T. Adee, Mrs. 


John G. Agar, Mrs. James C. Agnew, Mrs. George 


N. Aldredge, Arthur Almquist, Mrs. Winslow 
Ames, Mrs. Henry H. Anderson, Mrs. Robert P. 
Anderson, William Anderson, Mrs. Charles M. 
Andrews, Miss Kate R. Andrews, Miss Luena 
Angell, Mrs. Newton Annis, Anonymous (11), 
Miss Mildred H. Apgar, Mrs. Kenneth E. Appel, 
a Appleby, Mrs. Francis R. Appleton, Mrs. 
E. M. Armstrong, Miss Virginia Armstrong, 
Luther B. Arnold, Jr., Mrs. Jacques S. Arouet, 

Elisha Atkins, Miss Helen L. Atkins, Mrs. Hugh 
D. Auchincloss, Mrs. Lewis Audenried, Audubon 
Club, Grade 6B, Elm St. School (Gardner, Mass. ), 
Miss Edith Austin, Mrs. John C. Austin, Mrs. 
A. B. Ayers, Miss Edna L. Bacon, William A. 
Bader, Miss Myrtle W. Baer, Mrs. Frederick H. 
H. Baetjer, Howard Baetjer, Mrs. Florence Mer- 
riam Bailey, Dr. Augustus L. Baker, Miss Edith L. 
Barber, F. C. Baker, Miss Mary E. Baker, J. M. 
Baldridge, Mrs. Frank C. Ball, Miss E. Louise 
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Ballman, Miss Elizabeth B. Banks, Bradford H. 
Barber, Mrs. W. W. Barbour, Mrs. Wm. K. 
Barclay, Mrs. Francis P. Barker, Miss Louise C. 
Barker, Mrs. B. G. Barnard, Mrs. A. C. Barnes, 
J. Sanford Barnes, Mrs. Charles T. Barney, Mrs. 
Edward M. Barney, Miss Helen A. Barnum, 
Stanley H. Barrows, Donlon P. Barry, Mrs. 
Forrest W. Barry, Mrs. Henry Barton, Mrs. 
Hariett P. Barton, Mrs. Francis D. Bartow, Roger 
Bassett, Miss Phyllis M. Bastin, Mrs. Edward 
Battey, Jr., Miss Margaret B. Bayliss, Dr. Louis 
H. Behrens, Mrs. C. K. Benedict, Mrs. Thomas 
Bennedum, Winchester Bennett, R. Dale Benson, 
Jr., William J. Berg, Mrs. William Berg, Albert 
Berne, Mrs. O. M. Bilharz, Dr. Louis B. Bishop, 
Mabel G. & Irving H. Black, N. T. Blackburn, 
Mr. & Mrs. Arthur S. Blanchard, Miss Clara P. 
Bodman, Mrs. Charles A. Boehrer, Mrs. Theodore 
Boettger, Col. Marston T. Bogert, Mrs. Benjamin 
P. Bole, Charles P. Bonnett, August Bordovsky, 
Jr., Miss Virginia T. Bottomley, Bowen High 
School Biology Club (Chicago, IIl.), Miss Anna 
C. Bowen, Mrs. H. L. Bowles, Mrs. Robert T. 
Bowman, Mrs. William Boykin, George O. 
Brandt, Mrs. Charles H. Bredin, Stephen A. Breed, 
Frederick W. Bridge, Mrs. Louis Brooks, Miss 
Anna E. Brown, Mrs. George A. Brown, Mrs. 
Robert M. Brown, Vernon C. Brown, Dr. E. 
Bruet, Mortimer N. Buckner, Mrs. A. J. Buist, 
Miss Alice M. Bullard, Burroughs Club (Mo.), 
R. B. Burrowes, Miss M. Theodora Burt, J. 
Campbell Burton, W. T. Bush, Mr. & Mrs. Wil- 
liam Buzby, Byrne School (Chicago, Ill.), William 
H. Cady, Miss Dorothy W. Caldwell, Miss Vera 
Call, G. Rae Callender, Miss Mary Cameron, 
George W. Carlen, Mrs. Rachel Carlson, Miss 
Ruth E. Carpenter, W. R. Carpenter, Lewis E. 
Carr, Mrs. H. S. Carscallen, Robert Carson, Miss 
Frances Carter, Mrs. C. Reed Cary, Mrs. Clifford 
P. Case, Miss Marian R. Case, Dr. William P. 
Caton, Miss Anna H. Chace, Mrs. Ralph Chalfant, 
Miss Maude B. Chambers, Henry M. Channing, 
Mrs. Howard Field Chappell, Miss Alice P. Chase, 
Miss Annah Arms Cheney, Mrs. A. O. Choate, 
Bayard H. Christy, Mrs. F. Y. Chubb, Mrs. 
Hendon Chubb, George H. Clark, Mrs. Jerome 
Clark, Lewis M. Clark, Dr. William C. Clarke 
Miss Ruth L. Cleveland, Mrs. Milton S. Clifford, 
Mrs. Hall Clovis, William P. Clyde, Miss Louise 
H. Coburn, Mrs. Alice F. Cochran (Estate), Mrs. 
J. R. Cole, Miss Rosamond R. Colton, Miss Amy 
Comegys, Mrs. Moses H. Cone, Mrs. John H. 
Conkey, J. Howell Conklin, Miss Jane James Cook, 
Amory ‘Coolidge, Mrs. Robert Duncan Coombs, 
C. K. Corbin, Arthur F. Corwin, Mrs. Clara G 

Coulehan, Mrs. Charles E. Coxe, Mrs. Clarence 
H. Crawford, Miss Lucy C. Crehore, Mrs. Bigelow 
Crocker, Mrs. Elisha P. Cronkhite, Mrs. Stephen 
V.R. Crosby, W. Redmond Cross, Delos E. Culver, 
Mrs. Waldo E. Cummer, Edward G. Curtis, 
Richard C. Curtis, Miss Margaret W. Cushing, 
Mrs. F. W. M. Cutcheon, Mrs. C. Donald Dallas, 
Miss M. T. Dana, Mrs. William Davenport, Mrs. 
James M. Davis, Miss Margaret Davis, Walter B. 
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Davis, Miss Emily M. Dawes, Miss Sallie Dawson, 
Mrs. William L. Day, Miss Alice C. Dean, F. S. 
Dean, Miss Annette C. Decker, Miss Barbara B. 
deHondt, Dr. Rudolf C. Denig, Francis Deuel, 
Mrs. R. R. Deupree, Henry deYoung, Mrs. Charles 
D. Dickey, Jr., Mrs. Franklin D. Dickson, Miss 
Mary G. Dickson, Noah Dietrich, Andrew Distler, 
Allison Dodd, Victor K. Dodge, Henry W. Doepel, 
Mrs. M. W. Dominick, Mrs. W. F. Dominick, 
Mrs. John W. Donaldson, Thomas E. Donnelley, 
Mrs. H. H. Dow, Mrs. David Dows, Sr., Mrs. 
John W. Drayton, Mrs. George W. C. Drexel, 
Miss Leora M. Dryer, Miss Ethel DuBois, F. L. 
Dunbar, F. V. duPont, Miss Octavia M. duPont, 
Mrs. Herbert DuPuy, A. F. Durenberger, Miss 
Antoinette Dwight, Miss Margarettee L. Dwight. 
Delbert Easton, Michael S. Ebert, Mrs. J. A. 
Eddy, Henry A. Edwards, Mrs. Howard P. Eells, 
Mrs. Ellsworth Eliot, Elon H. Eaton Bird Club 
N. Y.), Emerson Nature Club (Ind.), Mrs. E. C. 
Emery, Thomas L. Engleby, Mrs. William Phelps 
Eno, C. F. Eveleigh, H. P. Fairchild, W. S. Farish, 
Miss Frances M. Farnsworth, Anthony B. Farrell, 
Jr., Walter Faulks, Miss Juliet Fauntleroy, Mrs. 
Mary Van E. Ferguson, Josiah E. Fernald, John 
W. Finehout, Dr. Martin H. Fischer, Hamilton 
Fish, Jr., Mrs. Hamilton Fish, Jr., Frederick T. 
Fisher, Mrs. Richard T. Fisher, Mrs. ].G. Fletcher, 
Mrs. Austin Flint, Mrs. Joseph M. Flint, Mrs. 
William J. Foote, Miss Jennie E. Fox, Mrs. Robert 
J. Frackelton, Frederick Frelinghuysen, Richard 
E. Fuller, Mrs. Reginald H. Fullerton, R. Fairfax 
Funsten, Jr., John A. Furze, Miss Mabel Carleton 
Gage, Philip B. Gale, Miss Sarah D. Gardiner, 
David L. Garrison, Mrs. David Gessner, 
Mrs. William P. Gest, Mrs. Henry Elmer Gibb, 
Miss Marie Gibert, Miss Mary K. Gibson, Mrs. 
Robert Gifford, Miss Helen C. Gilbert, Miss M. 
Lucile Gilmer, Miss Lenna D. Glackens, Miss 
Jessamine Goddard, Mrs. Roger A. Godfrey, 
Mrs. Margaret J. Goodbody, Miss Georgia H. 
Goodrich, Miss Esther L. Gow, Mrs. Carl E. 
Grammer, J. D. Grant, Mrs. T. H. Gray, Jr., 
Mrs. J. G. William Greeff, Miss Ruth Green, Mrs. 
Robert B. Gregory, Miss Lena Guidery, Miss 
Jane G. Gunderman, Mrs. Joseph F. Gunster, 
J. Alfred Gustafson, Henry A. Haigh, T. Lee 
Haines, B. Brower Hall, Miss Anna C. Hallock, 
Mrs. Charles S. Hamilton, Mrs. Charles H. Hamp- 
ton, Mrs. James D. Hancock, James W. Hand, Jr., 
E. E. Handy, Miss Alma C. Hanson, R. E. Hard- 
wicke, Mrs. Halvor L. Harley, Albert H. Harris, 
Arthur M. Hartwell, Mrs. Harold B. Harvey, 
Miss Ethel Hastings, Mrs. Conrad P. Hatheway, 
Miss Caroline Hazard, Miss Esther Heacock, 
P. B. Heintz, J. M. Heiser, Jr., Claude B. Hellmann, 
Mrs. A. Henderson, A. I. Henderson, Mrs. E. C. 
Henderson, Mrs. Hunt Henderson, Miss Mar- 
garet S. Henriques, David Hering, Mrs. Frank E. 
tering, Mrs. H. L. Hershey, Paul R. Heymann, 
Mrs. Herbert A. Hickman, Mrs. Frederick W. 
lilles, Mrs. R. B. Hills, Mrs. Mary G. Hinds, 
Mrs. E. M. Hinrichsen, Mrs. C. H. Hitchcock, 
frs. A. R. Hodell, Miss Georgiana Hodgkins 
In Mem. Mrs. C. L. Rich), J. Gordon Hoffman, 
{rs. Charles B. Holladay, F. C. Holmes, Miss 
fadge F. Holstein, Mrs. Henry Holt, Mrs. 


Maurice Hoopes, O. D. Hopkins, Mrs. William 
Fisher Howard, Mrs. James’ W. Hubbell, Miss 
Marcia M. Hudnutt, Mrs. E. L. Hueter, B. L. 
Huff, Mrs. Charles E. Hughes, Miss Anna L. 
Hughitt, Mrs. Reginald S. Huidekoper, L. Claire 
Hulbert, Mrs. H. M. Hume, Miss Louisa Hunne- 
well, Miss Anna F. Hunter, Mrs. Anna Hyatt 
Huntington, Mrs. Francis C. Huntington, Mr. & 
Mrs. Palmer Hutcheson, H. D. Hutchins, Mrs. 
Edmund N. Huyck, Miss Bertha E. Hyatt, Miss 
Bessie L. Hyde, Miss Mabel L. Hyde, Harold L. 
Ickes, Mrs. William Ilsley, Roy C. Imsick, Mrs. 
E. duPont Irving, E. E. Irwin, Curtis E. Iversen. 

Mrs. Benjamin A. Jackson, Mrs. Charles Jack- 
son, Francis L. Jackson, Mrs. Alfred Jaretzki, Miss 
Flora A. Jarves, Mrs. Oliver G. Jennings, S. E. 
Jennings, Miss Alberta M. Johnson, Mrs. Edwin 
J. Johnson, Mrs. O. R. Johnson, Ralph Johnson, 
Miss Bessie Jones, Miss Helen L. Jones, Henry 
Hand Jones, Dr. Lombard C. Jones, Mrs. D. E. 
Keen, George M. Keiser, Carl T. Keller, Mrs. 
T. J. Kemp, W. R. Kern, George C. Kiefer, Jr., 
Mrs. H. A. Kimball, Orr Rufus King, Mrs. Helen 
O. Kingsbury, E. F. Kinkead, Mrs. Warren 
Kinney, E. B. Kirke, Wallace B. Kirke, William 
B. Kirkham, Harry D. Kirkover,C. Mahlon Kline, 
Harry E. Knight, Mrs. Lora J. Knight, Owen A. 
Knorr, Miss Lucy R. Knox, Charles A. Kollstede, 
Mrs. Gustav H. Koven, Mr. & Mrs. Quintin 
Kramer, Miss Mabel Kritmacher, Miss Lillian K. 
Krueger, Miss Cornelia C. Krumbhaar, and 
R. B. Kurtz. 

George H. Lackner, Miss Margaret Lane, 
Mrs. J. H. Latham, Robert T. Laughlin, Mrs. 
Herbert Lawrence, Mrs. James F. Lawrence, Dr. 
Mary H. Layman, Mrs. Z. C. Layson, Misses 
Suzanne & Elizabeth LeBoeuf, Foreman M. Lebold, 
Mrs. P. L. LeBrun, Miss Elizabeth Leeds, Mrs. 
Johns Lehmann, Miss Anna M. Lenz, Mrs. H. L. 
Leonard, Otis LeRoy, Louis E. Leverone, E. B. 
Lewis, Jr., Mrs. Henry D. Lloyd, Carlos Lobo, 
Mrs. Howard A. Loeb, Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Miss 
S. Gertrude Luce, Mrs. F. B. Luchsinger, Miss 
Margaret A. Lunn, Mrs. Lea MclI. Luquer, Mrs. 
Clark McAdams, Mr. & Mrs. Earle E. McCain, 
Miss Eleanor G. McCallam, E. L. McClain, Jr., 
Mrs. S. A. McClung, Donald McCready, Jr., 
Homer McDaniel, Mrs. Arthur McGraw, Robert 
McKee, Mrs. Charles L. McKelvy, McKinley 
High School Nature Club (D. C.), Mrs. Pratt 
McLane, Mrs. H. T. McLaughlin, Miss Mary K. 
McLaury, Miss Kathleen McMahon, Miss Eliza- 
beth K. McMillan, Mrs. James G. McNary, 
Miss Mabelle M. Mackenzie, Alfred B. Maclay, 
Mrs. Lillian R. Maehl, Mrs. G. R. Magney, Mrs. 
George Williamson Mann, Mrs. Alice S$. Marion- 
neaux, Mrs. S. K. Markman, Mrs. Emma L. 
Marshall, Mrs. Thomas K. Marshall, Edward 
J. F. Marx, Miss Louise Masengarb, H. L. Mason, 
Jr., Everett Masten, Miss S. W. Masters, Mrs. 
Seabury C. Mastick, Miss Edith H. Mather, 
Mrs. F. J. Mather, Jr., Hugh M. Matheson, 
Mrs. W. J. Matheson, Dr. & Mrs. Frank P. 
Mathews, Miss Nellie F. Matlock, Mrs. S. M. 
Matlock, Miss Katharine Matthies, Mrs. Conrad 
H. Matthiessen, Mrs. P. R. Mattocks, Mrs. 
Edward F. Maude, Mrs. John Mauran, Miss 
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Mabel Maxson, Mrs. K. M. Maxwell, Mrs. John 
A. Mayer, Mrs. W. M. Mayes, Dr. Gordon M. 
Meade, Miss Beulah Meek, Mrs. Samuel W. Meek, 
Miss Mary V. Meier, Miss Anna C. Mellick, Paul 
Mellon, Mrs. Paul Mellon, Mrs. B. T. Merchant, 
Mrs. Alfred W. Merian, Charles E. Merrill, 
Rowe B. Metcalf, Mrs. Carl Merz, Mrs. Frank 
Merz, Houghton P. Metcalf, Jesse Metcalf, Mrs. 
Manton B. Metcalf, Mr. & Mrs. Henry Von L. 
Meyer, Michigan Audubon Society, Mrs. M. C. 
Migel, Miss Patricia Millburn, Mrs. Charles T. 
Miller, Mrs. Edwin S. Miller, Mrs. H. Strong- 
man Miller, Dr. Robert M. Miller, Mrs. Gerrish 
H. Milliken, Dr. Adelaide Mills, Dr. Herbert R. 
Mills, Miss Eva Millsap, Mr. & Mrs. George P. 
Milmine, Mrs. George S. Minde, Minneapolis 
Audubon Society (Minn.), W. B. Minturn, Dr. & 
Mrs. John M. Mitchell, Edward H. Moeran, 
Wesley E. Moffitt, E. H. Molthan, Mrs. A. E. 
Montgomery, Miss Olive B. Moody, A. Harry 
Moore, Mrs. W. Cabell Moore, Arthur W. Moors, 
Mrs. Victor Morawetz, H. J. Morgan, Mrs. A. R. 
Morris, Mrs. Dave H. Morris, F. W. Morris, Jr., 
Mrs. Shiras Morris, Mrs. T. E. Morris, Alva 
Morrison, Miss Marion F. Morrison, Mrs. Arthur 
H. Morse, Mrs. Jean H. Morse, Miss Margarette 
E. Morse, Maynard F. Moseley, Mrs. Howard T. 
Mosher, P. A. Mosman, Mrs. Albert H. Motley, 
Miss M. Mathilde Mourraille, E. W. Mudge, 
E. W. Mudge, Jr., Adolph Mueller, Miss Esther 
Mueller, Amos H. hamaland, Miss Jessie Munger, 
Miss Adelia B. Munro, Miss Ethel M. Murden, 
Dr. Eugene E. Murphey, Mrs. Francis S. Murphy, 
Miss Catherine Murray, George Welwood Murray, 
Mrs. J. F. Murray, Julian S. Myrick, Philip Nash, 
Calvin H. Nealley, Norman G. Nelson, Mrs. 
Emery Neff, W. F. Nelson, Mrs. Edward S. Neil- 
son, Mrs. Lewis Neilson, Miss Julia M. Neppert, 
Louis W. Neustadter, Mrs. Harry S. New, Rew 
Jersey Audubon Society, Miss Josephine Newton, 
Mrs. Margaret M. Nice, Mrs. C. K. Nichols, 
Mrs. George Nichols, Mrs. John W. T. Nichols, 
L. Nelson Nichols, Mrs. G. J]. Guthrie Nicholson, 
Mrs. Henry Nickerson, $. Nikoloff, Miss Chris- 
tine M. Nilsson, Bradford Norman, Kenneth H. 
Norman, Lanfear B. Norrie, J. d'A. Northwood, 
Mrs. David A. Noyes, L. Nusbaum, and Mrs. 
M. B. Nutting, 

Also Mrs. Charles J. Obermayer, Crispin 
Oglebay, R. E. Olds, John W. O'Leary, Jr., 
Miss Laura M. Olsen, Miss Anna Olson, Miss 
Nellie C. Olson, Mrs. James O'Neil, Miss Mary E. 
O'Neil, Mrs. W. Paul O'Neill, Harry C. Oppen- 
heimer, Orr Vocation Center (Ill.), Chase S. 
Osborn, Frederick Osborn, William Church Os- 
born, Misses Ethel & Mabel Osborne, Miss 
Catherine Osia, Miss Natalie Otis, Frederick C. 
Ott, Mrs. Louis B. Owens, Rudolph Pabst, Royce 
Paddock, Mrs. F. W. Paine, George L. Paine, 
Mrs. Richmond P. Paine, Robert T. Paine, Miss 
Harriet Pairce, J. Arthur Pancoast, Miss Linda H. 
Pancoast, Miss Anna M. Pardee, Mrs. I. P. Pardee, 
Mrs. Frank Parke, Robert B. Parker, Mrs. William 
N. Parker, Mrs. Arthur A. Parks, G. H. Parks, 
Miss Edna Parlett, Miss Mary Parlett, Mrs. 
Raymond Parrot, Miss Barbara Parrott, Edward 
T. Parsons, Mrs. Wilber H. Parson, Pasadena 
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Audubon Society (Calif.), Dr. Edith M. Patch, 
Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson, Mrs. D'Arcy Paul, 
Dr. John R. Paul, Miss Margaret Paulding, Mrs. 
J. W. Paxton, Mrs. Charles H. Payson, James 
Peabody, Leslie S. Pearl, Miss Alice W. Pearse, 
Mrs. Langdon Pearse, Donald Culross Peattie, 
Mrs. Clarence B. Peck, Mrs. William C. Peet, 
William H. Peirce, Mrs. Jefferson Penn, Mrs. 
A. G. Pennington, Dr. W. Pepper, William Pepper, 
Jr., Donald B. Percy, Mrs. A. L. Perkins, Miss 
Frances S. Perkins, Mrs. George W. Perkins, T. 
Morris Perot, Jr., Mrs. F. L. Perry, Mrs. Clarence 
C. Peters, Miss Isabel M. Peters, Miss Anna 
Peterson, L. M. Peterson, Roger T. Peterson, 
Miss Helen F. Pettes, Mrs. Lillian H. Pfarre, 
Miss Elizabeth W. Pharo, Mrs. Walter W. Pharo, 
Miss Claudia S. Phelps, Mrs. Gouveneur M. 
Phelps, Jr., Captain John J. Phelps, J. H. Phelps, 
Miss Margaret E. Phillips, Dr. Walter Phillips. 

Mrs. H. S. Pickands, Miss Lucy M. Pierpont, 
Miss Anna J. Pierrepont, Mrs. John S. Pillsbury, 
Miss Doris A. Plapp, Dr. Anna Platt, John O. 
Platt, George Plumly, William T. Plummer, 
Miss Margaretta Poe, Mrs. Arthur Poillon, Mrs. 
William M. Polk, Mrs. Nelson Pomeroy, Miss 
Mabel E. Pond, Charles C. Pool, Mrs. Charles 
Lane Poor, Mrs. Albert L. Pope, Willard Pope, 
John F. Porter, Julian K. Potter, Miss Mabel L. 
Potter, Herbert E. Poulson, Miss Mary E. Powell, 
Millard F. Prather, Mrs. Charles M. Pratt, Mrs. 
Frederick L. Pratt, Mrs. Henry M. Pratt, James 
Sturgis Pray, Dr. Joseph Prendergast, S. Gilbert 
Prentiss, Miss Clara F. Prescott, Raymond W. 
Prey, A. G. Prill, H. Harrison Proctor, Joseph 
Pulitzer, George E. Pulsifer, Nelson L. W. Pumyea, 
Punxsutawney High School (Punxsutawney, 
Pa.), Mrs. A. J. Purdy, Mrs. Arthur S. Putnam, 
Mrs. W. A. Putnam, W. Dan Quattlebaum, Mrs. 
Edwin A. Quier, Miss Grace T. Quint, P. A. Ralli, 
Mrs. Charles H. Randle, Miss Florence Rata, 
Miss Nina F. Rawson, R. Benson Ray, Mrs. James 
C. Rea, Duncan H. Read, Mrs. A. C. Rearick, 
Mrs. Benjamin H. Reath, Dr. A. R. Reder, Mrs. 
Hans H. Reese, Mrs. W. B. Reilly, Mrs. William 
C. Renwick, Miss Anna C. Ressler, Miss Anna S. 
Reynolds, William E. Rhoads, Mrs. William E. 
Rhoads, Charles O. Rhodes, Mrs. Archibald M. 
Richards, Mrs. R. J. Richards, A. H. Richardson, 
David L. Richardson, W. K. Richardson, Law- 
rence Richey, Miss Isobel S. Richmond, Ridge- 
wood Audubon Society (N. J.), Mrs. W. C. 
Ridgway, Max Rieser, Mrs. Moses M. Riglander, 
Clarence B. Riker, Mrs. Charles V. Riley, Miss 
Mabel Louise Riley, Mrs. F. C. Lamont Robbins, 
Mrs. George S. Robbins, G. Brinton Roberts, Mrs. 
William H. Roberts, Mrs. Carrie Martin Robinson, 
Charles L. Robinson, Mrs. H. R. Robinson, Dr. 
John N. Robinson, Mrs. Robert M. Robinson, 
Miss Alice M. Rockefeller, Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., Miss Eliza S. Rockwell, Mrs. F. L. 
Rodewald, Miss Elizabeth F. Roe, John L. Roe- 
mer, Mrs. J. R. Roessing, C. G. Roetzel, Mrs. 
Ralph F. Rogan, Otto R. Rohr, Miss Nellie E. M. 
Rolfe, Mrs. Stanley H. Rood, Mrs. Edwin Rosen- 
berg, T. Edward Ross, Mrs. Edmund S. Rous- 
maniere, Miss Caroline Rowland, William J. 
Rucker, Miss Alleta R. Runyon, Dr. Henry N. 


SANCTUARIES NEED YOUR 


HELP! 


o ae 

f 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


THESE ARE THE BIRDS YOU PROTECT. Every contribution to the Sanctuary Fund 
means added protection for these Spoonbills, Herons and Egrets of the southern sanctuaries. 


Russell, Jr., Miss Marie L. Russell, Mrs. Samuel 
Russell, Mrs. William Delano Russell, Mrs. R. 
Frederick Rust, James P. Ryon, St. Agatha Home 
Nanuet, N. Y.), St. Helens Garden Club (Oreg.), 
Mrs. Ashton Sanborn, Mrs. M. S. Sanders, Mrs. 
F. H. Sanford, Mrs. F. J. Sarmiento, Miss Kittie 
M. Sansom, Miss Dorothy Sawyer, Mrs. E. B. 
Sawyer, Miss Ora Scammell, Miss Margaret A. 
Schaefer, Miss Florence L. Schepp, Mrs. Philip 
Schleussner, Miss F. M. Schmidt Max Schott, 
William H. Schroder, Albert B. Schultz, Jr., 
Herbert F. Schwarz, Mrs. Elizabeth Schwarzler, 
Mrs. Lotta Bean Schwerin, Frank A. Scott, Miss 
anet D. Scott, Mrs. Mary K. Scott, Oliver K. 
Scott, Mrs. William R. Scott, Miss Grace Sco- 
ille, Scranton Bird Club (Pa.), Miss Susan J. Scud- 
ler, Miss Vida D. Scudder, Edmund H. Sears, Mrs. 
hilip S. Sears, H. L. Seaver, Mrs. A. P. 
eedorff, Mrs. George W. Seligman, Charles G. 
elleck, Mrs. Laurence Selling, Miss Ruth 
ener, Mrs. Ruth W. Sergent, William J. Serrill, 
{rs. William Seyfert, Miss Ellen D. Sharpe, 


Henry D. Sharpe, Mrs. John S. Sharpe, Dr. George 
C. Shattuck, Mrs. F. Maude Shaw, Henry S 
Shaw, Mrs. Sohier Shaw, Mrs. Dorothy D 
Sheldon, James Sheldon, V. E. Shelford, Mrs. 
Marion Brown Shelton, Dr. Marguerite D. 
Shepard, Miss Jessie G. Sherman, Mrs. Francis M. 
Sherwin, E. W. Sheward, Mrs. John Shillito, A. T. 
Shine, Miss Thelma L. Shirk, C. W. Shoemaker, 
Mrs. John L. Shortall, Miss Nettie Siebenaler, 
Mrs. R. Siedenburg, Mrs. C. F. A. Siedhof, Mrs. 
E. Siegel, Miss Alice Simmonds, C. Dewar Simons 
III, Miss Lao G. Simons, Miss Jean W. Simpson, 
Mrs. J. H. Sinclair, Mrs. James M. R. Sinkler, 
Mrs. W. R. Sinclair, F. F. Skeel, William E. 
Sketchley, Mrs. William Sloane, H. Jermain 
Slocum, Miss Elrenia J. Slossom, John Smigel, 
Miss Ada Powell Smith, Albert R. Smith, Jr., 
Mrs. Chetwood Smith, David Gage Smith, Mrs. 
Frank C. Smith, Mrs. Frank D. Smith, Mrs. 
George M. Smith, Luther Ely Smith, Miss May C. 
Smith, Captain Roy C. Smith,* Mrs. Wikoff 
Smith, Mrs. David W. Smyth, Ellison A. Smyth, 
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Mrs. Joseph P. Smyth, Mrs. Charles D. Snedeker, 
Mansfield B. Snevily, Mrs. Ellison V. L. Snyder, 
Miss Mabel M. C. Snyder, Edward M. Solotar, 
Mrs. Willard B. Soper, Otis Southworth, Miss 
Edith P. Sovereign, Mrs. J. B. Speed, Miss Mary J. 
Spencer, E. D. W. Spingarn, Colonel Albert A. 
Sprague, Phineas Sprague, Frederick C. Squier, Jr.» 
Miss Caroline E. Stackpole, Miss Alma Stadig, 
Mrs. E. W. Stamm, Mrs. Charles Stanford, Alfred 
T. Stanley, Mrs. Harriet R. Stanley, Miss Mina D. 
Starr, Miss Marjorie Statham, Mrs. Fred E. 
Stearns, Mrs. S. T. Steele, Walter D. Steele, Miss 
Gladys Steene, Miss Fannie P. Steffens, J. A. 
Steiger, Miss Caroline Steinman, Arthur I. 
Stephens, Mrs. Thomas H. Stephens, Mrs. Robert 
D. Sterling, Albert Stern, Miss Emma C. Sternberg, 
John P. Stevens, Miss Katharine C. Stevens, Miss 
E. Grace Stewart, Chauncey D. Stillman, Mrs. 
Charles Stinchfield, Mrs. Henry Stoewe, Herbert 
Stoddard, Mrs. S. Emlen Stokes, Mrs. Karl Stoll, 
Harry H. Stone, Jr., Herbert F. Stone, Robert G. 
Stone, Mrs. Robert G. Stone, John H. Storer, 
Harold G. Storke, Gardner D. Stout, Mrs. Ellery 
C. Stowell, Frederick H. Stoye, Aaron Straus, 
Mrs. Charles Strauss, Welsh Strawbridge, Mrs. 
V. W. Strekalovsky, Henry C. Stribling, Mrs. 
Carrie Strole, Mrs. J. R. Strong, George R. Stuart 
III, A. B. Stump, S. Warren Sturgis, Mrs. Susan S. 
Stutz, Miss Elise W. Stutzer, Miss M. Louise 
Sullivan, Mrs. Lambert Suydam, Mrs. Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, E. Kent Swift, Willard E. Swift, R. K. 
Swope, C. J. Symington, Samuel S. Symmes. 

W. S. Tallman, Jr., Tamalpais Rod & Gun 
Club (Calif.), Harry Tappen, Mrs. H. Clinch Tate, 
Mrs. Louise F. Tate, B. L. Taylor, Mrs. D. 
Everett Taylor, Mrs. Edward DeWitt Taylor, 
Mrs. F. M. P. Taylor, Mrs. J. M. R. Taylor, 
Miss Marcia I. Taylor, Mrs. W. B. Taylor, Orel 
Teel, Miss Annie B. Temple, Mrs. George E. 
Tener, Miss Susan D. Tew, Mrs. Thomas D. 
Thacher, Josiah C. Thaw, Mrs. Charles S. Thayer, 
Mrs. Ernest L. Thayer, Mrs. George A. Thayer, 
Miss Mabel L. H. Thomas, Mrs. Caroline G. 
Thompson, Miss Helen G. Thompson, Mrs. 
Justice M. Thompson, Lawrence Tibbett, Miss 
Martha Tichenor, George Tonkin, Mrs. Francis 
J. Torrance, Mrs. Florence M. Toye, Mrs. John 
D. E. Trask, Miss Anna M. Trotter, Mrs. E. Ross 
Trowbridge, Mrs. H. C. Truesdale, Francis Adams 
Truslow, Lucius Tuckerman, Mrs. Ramsay Turn- 
bull, Mrs. J. Spencer Turner, Mrs. Sewall T. Tyng. 

Miss Mabel W. Underwood, Miss Marv Under- 
wood, Mrs. S. A. Upham, Mrs. Henry S. Upson, 
Mrs. Joseph E. Uihlein, Mrs. Clarence I. Vail, 
Miss Winnie Valverde, Miss Marian Van Benthuy- 
sen, Miss Carrie Van Brunt, J. R. Van Brunt, 
Mrs. Henry B. Van Dyne, Mrs. Chester M. Van 
Kleeck, Mrs. John Van Schaick, Jr., E. R. Van 
Sickle, Mrs. Robert Van Valzah, Curtis H. Veeder, 
Miss Jessie Veeder, Madame Rene Versein, Mrs. 
George E. Vincent, Miss Ida Voigt, Volta School 
Chicago, IIl.), F. H. Von Damm, Miss Sophia 
Voorhees, Mrs. W. Austin Wadsworth, Miss 
Emily S. M. Waite, Mrs. Charles D. Walcott, 
Robert Walcott, Miss Miriam Dwight Walker, 
Mrs. Charles F. Wallace, Orian F. Wallace, Mrs. 
W. W. Walton, Mrs. Mary Lord Wanzer*, Gerald 
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F. Warburg, Miss Marion De C. Ward, Mrs 
Donald J. Warner, Edward P. Warner, Frank M. 
Warren, George Copp Warren, J. B. Warriner, 
Henry B. Washburn, Mrs. Whiting Washington, 
George D. Watrous, Mrs. James S. Watson, Mrs. 
Robert C. Watson, Bayard C. Way, Mrs. Sydney 
Webber, Frank A. Weber, Mrs. C. A. Webster, 
Laurence J. Webster, Miss Cora A. Week, Dr. 
John E. Weeks, Miss Barbara Weil, Mrs. S. W. 
Weil, Edward Weimar, Campbell Weir, Mrs. 
Campbell Weir, Mrs. Theodore Weisenburg, 
H. K. Welch, Fred Wells III, Mrs. Frederick L. 
Wells, William W. Welsh, Miss Nellie M. Welton, 
Holland R. Wemple, Mrs. G. V. Wendell, Miss 
Ellen L. Wentworth, Mrs. F. A. West, Mrs. 
Howard S. West, Westfield Bird Club (N. J.), 
Mrs. Theodore Weston, Miss Edith M. Wetmore, 
Edward S. Weyl. 

Also Miss Vivian Whaley, Dr. John B. 
Wheeler, Miss Georgianna M. Wheelock, Mrs. 
Andrew L. Whigham, James L. Whitaker, Mrs 
Alexander M. White, Mrs. Ben White, Edward 
J. White, Miss Elizabeth C. White, Francis B 
White, Mrs. Frederic C. White, Miss Grace G. 
White, Mrs. John Campbell White, Mrs. Walter 
C. White, Campbell C. Whitehead, Miss Pegg 
Whitehurts, Miss Gertrude Whiting, Mrs. Henry 
F. Whitmore, Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney, Mrs. 
Walter H. Whiton, Mrs. C. E. Whittemore, Miss 
Gertrude B. Whittemore, Dr. M. Theresa Wiede- 
feld, Mrs. Frank L. Wilcox, Miss Eugenia Wilder, 
Lt. Col. Julian P, Willcox, Miss M. A. Willcox, 
Mrs. Andrew Murray Williams, Mrs. Clarence C. 
Williams, Mrs. D. W. Williams, Miss Edith 
Williams, Miss Elizabeth D. Williams, Mrs. 
George H. Williams, Mrs. George R. Williams, 
John S. Williams, Mrs. John S. Williams, Mrs. 
P. B. Williams, Miss Susanne R. Williams, William 
T. Morris Foundation, Mrs. May Williamson, 
Miss June E. Willis, Miss Agnes L. Williston 
Samuel Williston, Miss Camilla L. Wills, A. H. 
Wilson, C. W. Wilson, Miss..Helen N. Wilson, 
Miss F. Mabel Winchell, Mrs. Charles F. Windisch, 
F. H. Wipperman, Miss Phyllis M. Wise, Anthony 
W. Wolff. 

The Woman's Club of Teaneck, N. J., 
Mrs. E. S. Wood, J. H. Wood, Miss Lovell Wood, 
Rawson L. Wood, John Woodall, Mrs. William 
L. Woodbury, Miss Minnie M. Woodhouse, 
William H. Woodin 3d, Mrs. R. B. Woodleton, 
Miss Elizabeth A. Woodman, Charles H. Woodruff, 
Charles A. Woods, Miss Charlotte B. Woodside, 
Mrs. Ernest L. Woodward, Miss Harriett B. 
Woolfenden, Mrs. Park M. Woolley, Edward 
Woolman, Miss Lydia R. Woolman, George S. 
Worth, W. W. Worthington, Philip W. Wrenn, 
Mrs. A. J. Wright, Alan Wright, John S. Wright, 
Mrs. Maude R. Wright, Mrs. Ralph G. Wright, 
Mrs. J. M. Wulfing, Wyncote Bird Club (Pa.), 
Mrs. L. P. Yandell, Mrs. Farnham Yardley, Mrs. 
Chariton Yarnall, Mrs. Craig Yeandle, Deaconess 
Lillian M. Yeo, Mrs. A. Murray Young, Miss Eda 
L. Young, J. Addison Young II, Miss Katharine 
V. Young, Mrs. Truman P. Young, Miss Emilie 
Yunker, Charles A. Ziebarth, Harold A. Zimmer- 
man, John E. Zimmerman, Mrs. John W. Zoerb. 
*Deceased 


head 


The 


N THE two months’ period under 

review, we return to a more normal 
situation in that very different condi- 
tions have prevailed in various parts of 
the continent. 

On the Atlantic seaboard, winter 
maintained its grip longer than usual, 
and effects of previous severity lasted 
well into the present season. Notable 
winter records may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows: 

New England—+3 Blue Geese in Rhode 
Island, 1 caught alive, after the great 
blizzard of February 13-14; King Eider 

3, Mass.); White Gyrfalcon (1, Mass. ); 
Ivory Gull (2, Maine). 

New York—Harlequin Duck (2), 
American Eider (3), Atlantic Murre (1), 
Black Guillemot (1), Pine Grosbeak 
1). 

Philadel phia—Iceland Gull (several), 
Alcids (many dead along coast, 3 
species), Lapland Longspur, Pine Gros- 
beak. 

Washington, D. C.—Saw-whet Owl 
and Rough-legged Hawk. 

North Carolina—many Dovekies and 
Razor-billed Auks, Glaucous Gull. 

Minnesota—6 Glaucous Gulls at 
Duluth, April 7. 

Florida—disappearance or scarcity of 
Sparrow Hawk, Bluebird and Logger- 
head Shrike. 

It should be noted that several of 
these ‘winter’ records were obtained 
trough the month of March. 


By 
LUDLOW GRISCOM 


Spring was cold and wet from Florida 
to New England, and the northern tier 
of states west to Minnesota. If any- 
thing, the departure from normal in- 
creased northward, so that in New 
England conditions as of April 15 were 
about as backward as ever previously 
recorded. Near Boston none of the 
first March land birds arrived in any 
numbers until March 30 to April 2, a 
very sharp contrast to the opposite ex- 
treme of March 1-5, which prevailed 
last year. 

The last issue of Brrp-Lore contained 
some graphic accounts of the loss of 
life in the Far South. It is greatly to be 
hoped that Season editors will report 
any evidence of decrease in numbers in 
their regions of those species wintering 
primarily in the southern states. In 
New England the Killdeer, Woodcock, 
Phoebe and Tree Swallow show sharp 
declines in the number of summer resi- 
dents, while the spring migration of 
the Brown Creeper and Golden-crowned 
Kinglet was practically negligible. It 
is interesting to note that Robins, great 
flights of which were reported last 
winter in southern Texas and Florida, 
were particularly late in reaching most 
northern states in numbers. Mr. Weston 
sends in a most noteworthy comment 
from western Florida, namely that the 
birds wintering in the tropics were on 
time, but those species using the land 
route through Florida were seven to 
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ten days late. I can most strongly en- 
dorse this statement on the evidence 
before me from New England to date. 
Some active observers near Boston actu- 
ally saw their first Wood Thrush (early) 
before their first Hermit Thrush (very 
scarce and three weeks late). 

The Canada Goose and Pintail had a 
good flight year from New York to 
Massachusetts and Ohio. Canvas-back, 
Ring-necked Ducks and Hooded Mer- 
gansers were in good numbers in south- 
ern New Jersey. The spreading out of 
the increasing waterfowl is further ex- 
emplified by records of the Whistling 
Swan on Long Island (3), Black Duck 
in North Dakota, and the Cinnamon 
Teal again near St. Louis. 

We welcome Mr. Henry's report from 
the Dakotas. He gives us some idea of 
the great flights of Geese. There was a 
cold and backward spring, after a warm 
and dry winter. A great flight of Scaup 
was recorded, Canvas-back increased, 
but the dabbling Ducks were down in 
numbers, particularly the Mallard and 


More Prizes Awarded 


LTHOUGH the contest closed on 
March 1, announcement of the 
winners in the Second Audubon Wild- 
life Photography Contest was not 
made in the last issue of Birp-Lore. 
The judges, Gordon Aymar, Edwin 
Way Teale, and Allan D. Cruickshank, 
had a difficult job selecting the first ten, 
but here they are. To Duncan H. Read, 
of New York City, went first prize for 
‘Does and Fawns,’ reproduced in the 
March-April Birp-Lore. The second 
and third prize winners, ‘High in the 
Pine’ by Helen S. Woodelton of Brook- 
lyn, and ‘Least Terns’ by Olin Sewall 
Pettingill of Northfield, Minn., are 
reproduced elsewhere in this issue. To 
Dr. Pettingill also went fourth prize 
for ‘Pied-billed Grebe,’ and two honor- 
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Pintail. He reports an incursion ot 
Mountain Bluebirds and a flight of 
Bohemian Waxwings. Note that the 
last species reached Missouri (2 records). 

Conditions on the Pacific coast are 
almost the exact opposite from the 
Atlantic coast. California had heavy 
rains and disastrous floods, and numer- 
ous population shifts due to changed 
conditions. The migration was slightly 
ahead of schedule. The northwest coast 
had extraordinarily warm weather with 
more rain than usual, the vegetation 
two weeks ahead of normal, and the 
birds a little early. 

Mr. Davis reports a Tamaulipas 
Thrush most competently studied near 
Brownsville, Texas, on two occasions 
in March. He was well acquainted 
with this species previously in Mexico, 
and observed it again in Mexico a week 
later. There is no record for the United 
States; the specimen was not collected, 
but I can scarcely imagine any critic 
claiming an error of identification.— 
Cambridge, Mass., May 6, 1940. 


in Photography Contest 


able mentions for ‘Double-crested Cor- 
morants,, and ‘Young Cedar Wax- 
wings.’ Lawrence D. Hiett of Toledo, 
Ohio, won the fifth award with ‘Black 
Tern on Nest.’ The three remaining 
honorable mentions were awarded to 
John A. Taylor, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
photographer of a young Great Horned 
Owl; to Susan Castator of Richmond, 
Ind., for ‘Eden,’ a photograph of a 
pilot black snake in an apple tree; and 
to Bert Popowski of Des Moines, Iowa, 
for ‘Big Horns at Water.’ Again, the 
graflex camera has proved to be the 
most popular among the prize winners 
Six of the ten leading photographs 
were taken with this type of camera. 
Five of the winning photographs were 
taken with verichrome film. 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS hag 4 $ 
LAWLESS 

C. Brooke Worth (p. 227) visited Honduras 
» the summer of 1930 on an expedition of the 
hiladelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. In a 
series of four articles, the first 
of which appears in this issue, 
Scientist Worth has prepared 
a popular account of the char- 
acteristic fauna and flora of 
this interesting Central Amer- 


ican country about which so WITH SPRING 
little has been written. An 
AND SUMMER BIRDS 


instructor in zodlogy at Penn- 


lvania’s Swarthmore College, young, music- WOLLENSAK 

wing Dr. Worth (he is a graduate of the Univer- 4-POWER RAMBL ER 
ty of Pennsylvania Medical School) is now on 

bive for one year to study diseases of wild birds % DURABLE ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 


t Rockefeller Institute, Princeton, N. iz The ‘rare finds’ that put zest into the sport of 
field birding... birds in migration... the young 
learning to fly. —enjoy those close- -up ‘thrills just 
ahead with a Wollensak Rambler. Aluminum 


tite “A 


( \ fe , « 
John H. Storer P- 234) is deeply interested construction, this full 4-power bird glass weighs 
1 conservation and the Audubon cause. He only 8 ounces. Wide field of vision, sharp images. 
= ; i Made by America’s quality leader in the moderate 
etives much enjoyment from his hobby of taking price field. At stores ($9.75) or direct, postpaid 


or C.O.D. Money-back guarantee. 
*x WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG! 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 816 HUDSON AVE., ROCHESTER, NW. Y. 


WOLGEN SAK 


BINOCULARS 


NEW AND USED 
Unconditionally Guaranteed! 


We have recently acquired a group of new standard- 
weight (not light-weight) Binoculars. Here is your 
opportunity to obtain a fine glass at a substantial saving. 


lored motion pictures of birds, and especially 
oteworthy is his pioneer work in the slow-motion 
ming of bird subjects. 


Mary F. W. Lewis (p. 236) started a piano 
kreer, which was interrupted by nursing in 
Norld War I. She says that literary aspirations 
ere created only after she 
ad published a book of 
petry (‘The Tilted Cup’) and 
titten for various children’s 
hagazines. Two girls’ adven- 
ure books were written in 
he late 1920's, and, as Mrs. 
hippen Lewis, she has since 


& Sal d Hensoldt, 14-0z....... .6 x 30 $98.00 $76.00 
titten articles, poems an Colmont.. ate 8 x 35 55.00 35.00 
; ‘ ; k olmont : 6x 45: 30.00 
kcasional juveniles for lead eee ye 3000 20.00 
ng periodicals. After return- Zeiss... 8x24 119.00 75.00 

. . eiss x ALE é 
ng to her Philadelphia home Zeiss, Indiv. Eye e Adj. 8 x 40 130.00 80.00 
his spring, enthusiasm prompted Mrs. Lewis to Zeles, Contral a Fo aa 65.48 
tite up her Okeechobee experiences, which intro- Busch 10 x 45 65.00 
u o * . i Zeiss, Turita . 8x24 119.00 70.00 
ce her to Brrp-Lore readers for the first time a ‘a 7500 45.00 
Leitz. . . 4x20 70.00 35.00 

; ; NEW 

Ludlow Griscom (p. 259) is one of the Bronch Emport...... -++++8 x 26 $23.50 

: sail . . . © renc mpor eee ° x - 
me! . most outstanding ornithologists. Be New French a glasses of high optical quality 
des his position as research curator of zodlogy Marel.... .. 8x25 $27.50 
t - vard’s Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, Marel cent . . rs “7 Bx 4 oa 
e finds t3 mites > are x 35 40.50 

time both to contribute regularly - Complete line of Zeiss REED "Se nd for catalog. 


nich: logical and botanical journals, and to main- Cases and straps included in above bargains. 

bin hi position as one of the East’s most ardent Glasses offered to responsible persons for inspection. 
igration watchers. A constant inspiration to SCHOENIG & CO., Inc. 
any a young bird student, Mr. Griscom enjoys : OPTICIANS - CAMERAS 

p enviable reputation for his work on birds of Binoculars for discriminating bird students 
entral America and the field identification of 8 E. 42d St. Murex." New York, N. Y. 
orth .merican birds. 


When writing advertisers, mention Bird-Lore 


DUCK 
PAPERWEIGHTS 


Four for $1.25 


(west of Miss. lic extra) 


Just the thing for the bird hobbyist, nature 


lover or sportsman. True-to-life replicas of | 
four species of American waterfowl. Scaup 


(pictured here), Mallard, Canvas-back and 
Redhead. 3% inches long and 1% inches 
high. Heavy enough for paperweights and 
attractive enough for odd nick-nack decora- 


tion. Only $1.25 per set of four (15c extra | 


west of Mississippi). 

Service Department 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
1006 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED 


To assist our readers in disposing of their surplus 
bird prints, back issues of BIRD-LORE, used cameras, 
binoculars, and other equipment, BIRD-LORE will 
accept classified advertising from reputable individuals 
and business houses. Insertion will be made under the 
proper heading at the rate of 6 cts. per word per inser- 
tion, cash with order. Minimum insertion $2.00. Name 
and address must be given as no insertion will be made 
with a box number. The publishers reserve the right 
to reject any advertisement. Address all orders to 
Advertising Department, BIRD-LORE, 1006 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Audubon Post Cards 


Everyone has seen the Audubon 
Bird Cards, made from original 
paintings by Major Allan Brooks. 
NOW, ten of these cards have been 
made up in post-card style, with 
space on back for message and ad- 
dress. What better card could be 
found for sending Spring Greetings? 


The cards come in sets of 10 with 
the following birds pictured: Mary- 
land Yellow-throat, Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, Indigo Bunting, 
Wood Thrush, Baltimore Oriole, 
Scarlet Tanager, Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, Kingbird, Catbird and Red- 
start. 

20c per set of 10 cards 


Postage, 3c extra per set. Sets cannot be broken. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


1006 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPE 
BAROMETERS, etc., cleaned, repaired and adjus' 
Send glasses for estimate. New and used glasses 
and traded. W. E. Belz, Opticians, 2 East 44th Si 
New York, N. Y. 


FULL-COLOR KODACHROME LANTER 
SLIDES OF WILD BIRDS. Standard 2x2-inch 

in pressboard mounts, 50 cts. each, $5.00 a do; 
S. A. Grimes, 825 Southshores Road, Jacksonville, Fle 


BIRD- LORE FOR SALE. Vols. I- XXXII (18 
1931). In original wrappers except Vols. I-II, whi 
are bound. Separate Index, Vols. I- RV. $40. 00 
livered east of the Mississippi. Prices for single n 
and volumes on request. Boston Bird Book Co., 939 E 
Street, Manchester, New Hampshire. 


BINOCULARS AND FIELD GLASSES, cleaned 
adjusted by specialists since 1870. W inlerdorf 
Company, 15 West 44th Street, New York, 


DON’T MISS THE NEXT THREE. BIRD-LOR 
If your Brrp-Lore subscription expires soon, ren 
now. The next two issues will include two more natu 
color photographs by S. A. Grimes, one the Red-belli 
Woodpecker, and the cther, a Florida Jay. The arti 
on birds of Honduras, by C. Brooke Worth, has j 
started. It will be continued for three more is 

These are only two of Birp-Lore’s many fea 

scheduled for summer and fall. Renew now, and bet! 
yet, give a year’s subscription to a bird-hobbyist friet 


Bank with the... 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DAMARISCOTTA, MAINE 
Total Assets... . . $2,500,000 


General Banking Service 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


of all makes, sizes and weighs to 
fit all pocketbooks, Sent on ap- 
proval on receipt of bank reier- 
ence. Microscopes and tele 
BAUSCHZ LOMB SCOPES; catalogue on woquet. 
Addr 


reee Rar 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO.N.¥ 


When writing advertisers, mention Bird-Lore 
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Perfect Pictures 


for your 
Summer Home 


WW" THER your summer home be a 
mansion, cottage or cabin, there is 
nothing more appropriate for its walls 
than Audubon prints. Extremely decora- 
tive and easy to hang are the unique bird 
plaques that originated here at Audubon 
House, and which are being bought 
from Maine to Texas by persons with a 
iste for something new and different 
Many unusual and beautiful effects can 
e worked out in the hanging of these 
laques; streamline effects never attempt 
! with the usual type of framed print. 
Il 500 of Audubon’'s subjects available 
this plaque edition and 4 types of 
ders, including mahogany, bird’s- 
ve maple, walnut and Cape Cod maple. 
very plaque made to order by hand. 
hese prints do not need framing—they 
re all-ready-to-be-hung, and can be 
ipped without fear of breakage. An 
eal gift to send away 


Price to Members $1.50 each 
‘ 1§c. postage east of M Pr 
postage west of Mississipr 


Price to Non-Members $2.50 each 


postage prepaid 


For list of subjects and suggestions for hanging 


Photo and Film Dept. 
ATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
(F AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
6 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SUGGESTED 
NATURE 
BOOKS 


You can ride your nature hobby 
wherever you go this summer by taking 
along a well-chosen book. Whether you 
go to either of the two Fairs, bask in the 
sun at the shore, enjoy the invigorating 
mountain air, or just tour the countryside, 
you'll need a good book to help you idle 
away those ‘in between’ minutes. These 
are only some of the books recommended 
by the Audubon Association. 


A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS. By 
Roger T. Peterson. Revised edition 
covering all species east of the Rockies. 
New sections include song, range and 
new ilustrations. $2.75 

BIRDS IN THE GARDEN. By Margaret 
MeKenny. A much-needed volume on 
how to attract birds to the garden, be it 
large or small. Contains descriptions of 
plants that provide food and shelter for 
birds. Profusely illustrated, with photo- 
graphs, and 16 color plates by Walter 
A. Weber. $5.00 

THE MIGRATION OF AMERICAN 
BIRDS. By Frederick C. Lincoln. A 
popularly written and authentic story 
covering periods of migration, dis- 
tances spanned, evolution of migration, 
routes, and interesting banding records. 
22 maps, and 12 color plates by Louis A. 
Fuertes. $4.00 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS 
OF EASTERN AND CENTRAL 
NORTH AMERICA. By E. A. Forbush 
and John B. May. A one-volume, re- 
vised edition of the birder’s bible, 
Forbush’s ‘Birds of Massachusetts.’ 
IIlustrated with color plates from 
original volumes, plus four additional 
plates by Roger T. Peterson. $4.95 

GRASSROOT JUNGLES. By [Edwin 
Way Teale. An insect book with 130 
striking photographs of insects found in 
an ordinary back yard. Includes life 
history, and identification data, on 
twenty common species. $3.75 


Send for Illustrated Catalog of 
Nature Books 


Service Department 


National Association 


of Audubon Societies 
1006 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


AUDUBON NATURE CAMP 


FOR ADULT LEADERS 
On Beautiful Muscongus Bay, Maine 


BIRDS, FLOWERS, MARINE LIFE, INSECTS 
NATURE ACTIVITIES 


FOUR SUCCESSFUL SEASONS 


CAMPERS EXPLORE AN OUTLYING ISLAND 


[his unique camp is operated at cost for teachers, youth leaders and others 
interested in nature study and in ways of sharing this interest with groups of 
children and adults. 

The program consists of small outdoor classes for the purpose of observing, 
under expert guidance, living plants and animals in their natural habitats. 
Practical suggestions for promoting nature study and conservation in each 
camper’s school, club or home community are also provided. 

Campers enroll for one or more of the five two-week periods offered during 
the summer of 1940. 


June 14-June 27 July 12-July 25 
June 28-July 11 August 2-August 15 
August 16-August 29 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
CAMP DIRECTOR 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


